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Letters 


Dear Sirs: 

. I received the Winter Issue of Opportunity ang 
have read it with great interest. Through your editoriaj 
on the President's Committee on Civil Rights, I desir 
to learn more . . . about the Committee’s work; do m, 
part with it, cooperate and teach others. . . - 


Freeman Drake, Sr. 


Dear Sirs: 
As you say (in the Winter Issue’s editorial: “Social S¢. 
curity For Whom?”), domestic workers, farm laborers and 
other poor class people . . . should get the help from the 
Social Security Administration. Now I think Opportunity 
is doing us hard-working folks a good turn by asking Mr 
Edward R. Stettinius (Chairman of the Social Security 
Advisory Beard to the Senate Finance Committee) to give 
domestics and farm workers consideration. . . . Like you 
say, we have been needing Social Security help since 1936. 
Thank you. 
(Mrs.) Martha Stevens 


Parcle, Maryland 


Dear Sirs: 

- . » Opportunity and all of the other big-city magazines 
and colored newspapers should have kept sounding off 
about Social Security benefits for (domestic) service work- 
ers, farm laborers, maritime workers, and workers in pri- 
vate welfare agencies, ever since the Social Security Act 
was first brought before Congressional Committees . . . 


that was before 1936—over eleven years ago! .. . 


Herbert Turner 
Watch Hill, Rhode Island 


Dear Sirs: 

. Of course you realize the most interesting topics 
presented in the Winter Issue are these: “Ice Ballet Is 
Their Art,” “How I. Became Interested in Racial Justice” 
(by Elizabeth Bates Cowles and Editors Seltzer and Ray), 
“Jewelry Making Is My Craft” written by Art Smith, 
Canada Lee’s and John Garfield’s “Our Part in ‘Body and 
Soul,” and Ralph William Hyde’s short story “The First 
Law.” Best in photos are two-year-old Regina Lynn Coates 
and those of Mrs. Mildred Staples, window decorator, 
Massillon, Ohio. . . . Your layout on the ice skaters makes 
me “flip” into a “folding leaf” dizzy spell; . . . the Los 
Angeles Terminal skycaps deserve the place you gave their 


photograph. . . . 
J. Cranford Davis 


Chicago, Illinois 
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| Olympics. Mere than our urging is needed. 


Letters... 


Dear Sirs: 
The United States made a sorry showing in the Winter 


Olympics which came to a close during February of this 
year. It seems that your feature article “Ice Ballet J, 
Their Art” missed a big chance to encourage your colored 
figure skaters, ice-hockey players, and skiers to perfect 
their skills to the point where they would be eligible to 
represent the United States in next year’s Winter Olympics, 
. . » Your saying, “Audiences all over the world are wait. 
ing” for your featured ice skaters means absolutely nothing 
if you don’t go a step further and insist upon official Winter 
. « It looks like the U. S. is now ip 
need of colored youths to uphold its reputation in winter 


sports. 


Olympic recognition. . 


(Miss) Florence H. Russell 
Tacoma, Washington 


(Opportunity agrees with the major points raised by 
Reader Russell. The Magazine has neither facilities nor 
staff to maintain current and accurate tabulations on Negro 
youths and oldsters skilled in winter sports, but it stands 
ready to give more than side-line support to individuals 
and groups showing promise in all types of wholesome, 
seasonal sports. As far back as October of last year, an 
Opportunity staffman urged Figure-Skater Joseph Vanter- 
pool to have members of his group “try” for the Winter 
Editor’s Note.) 


Dear Sirs: 

I am very grateful to you for .. . Opportunity’s gestures 
to make amends for the errors which occurred (in my 
article, “Wanted: 18,000 Libraries”). You certainly left no 
stone unturned in your efforts to offset any possible harm 
done by those errors. You have gone to such great lengths 
to satisfy me and have taken so many pains to correct mat- 
ters that I feel a sense of guilt for having caused you so 
much trouble. . . . Please be assured that I am completely 
satisfied with the results and am utterly grateful to you 
for your part in achieving those results. Count me among 
the faithful Opportunity fans and readers, as well as a 
subscriber (with my husband, Dr. E. A. Jones, Morehouse 


College). 
(Mrs.) Virginia Lacy Jones 
Director 
School of Library Service 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Dear Sirs: 
As between Dr. Virginia Lacy Jones’ published article 

and the corrected version sent free by your office, what's 

the difference? Briefly, what’s all the fuss about? 

(Miss) Thelma Cobb 

San Francisco, California 
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* every decade events and incidents occur 
that are far-reaching in scope and impor- 
tance, yet which shape the lives of individuals 
in a very personal and intimate way. As we 
stand by the side of Negro youth in America 
today, as they look dubiously toward th- future, 
we can point to a series of recent history- 
making events which give some assurance that 
the years ahead hold much hope and promise. 


The aspirations of Negro youth are no dif- 
ferent from the aspirations of all youth: to dis- 
cover and train individual talents and utilize 
them in the work force of the nation. And 
then, assured of adequate returns from their 
labors, to enjoy good health, good housing, 
the good family life, freedom of expression and 
association, and freedom from fear and ignor- 
ance. 


E must make certain that Negro youth are 

prepared to take fullest advantage of the 
recent events that have already begun to shape 
their lives. 


Negro workers have held many of the re- 
markable occupational gains in business and 
industry made during the war period. This is 
important, for it has demonstrated beyond all 
doubt that ability bears no relation to skin 
color. The establishment of the United Nations 
has brought to our shores large numbers of 
colored peoples who hold important and re- 
sponsible positions in this new world govern- 


ment. Among them are many American Ne- 
groes. These colored peoples look to the world’s 
greatest democratic society to bring world 
peace, and to recognize the inherent worth of 
the individual and the dignity and value of 
human life. 


GAINST this background have occurred 

some noteworthy events: Negro and white 
citizens standing togethers to view the historic 
documents of freedom in cities below the Mason 
and Dixon Line; rulings of the Federal and 
State Courts on the rights of citizens to equal- 
ity of educational opportunity; the ruling of 
the United States Supreme Court on union 
membership and seniority rights to employ- 
ment, without regard to race or color; the 
drafting of a new constitution for the State of 
New Jersey that protects the civil liberties of 
all its citizens; the lifting—although limited— 
of a ban on the admission of Negro graduate 
students to the state universities of Arkansas 
and Delaware; and the two remarkable docu- 
ments, “To Secure These Rights,” and “Higher 
Education for American Democracy.” Many 
more similar events will come. 


There has never been a more appropriate 
time to say to Negro youth: “THE FUTURE 
IS YOURS—PLAN AND PREPARE!” The 
road is clearing ahead, the occupational horizon 
is broadening and lifting, and in the infinite 
distance, the future is unb» .wed and bright. 


ANN TANNEYHILL 
Director of 
Vocational Guidance 


National Urban League 
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YOUR FUTURE 


is our concern 
in this special vocational guidance 


issue of 


OPPORTUNITY MAGAZINE 


Each article was selected because 
we believed it would be of interest 
to you in making your plans and 
in reaching your decisions on your 
career. 


The National Urban League and its 
56 locals all over the country join 
im saying to you 


“THE FUTURE IS YOURS— 
PLAN AND PREPARE!” 


—The Editors. 


By HERBERT CHEATHAM 


Senior Student, Parker High School, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


HEN I think of the future, I always picture 

myself as the owner and proprietor of a mod- 
ern tailoring establishment here in Birmingham. For, 
since my first year of tailoring at the Parker High 
Annex, I have worked and planned to make this 
“dream come true.” 

I was born in Birmingham and attended the Lewis 
Elementary School. After eight years of the usual 
study and activities I graduated from Lewis School 
and entered the Parker High Annex. 

When students were given a choice of vocations, 
I chose tailoring. Being greatly interested in tailor- 
ing, I made rapid progress in my work. My in- 
structor said that I was especially talented in tailor- 
ing and encouraged me to remain in the tailoring 
shop. 

When I was promoted to Parker’s main building, 
I entered the tailoring shop again. 

By this time, I had definitely decided to make 
tailoring my future vocation. After four and one-half 
months at Parker, I received my first job as tailor’s 
helper at Mayo’s Clothing Store. I remained on 
this job four and one-half months. Later, I became 
head tailor at Durham Woolen Mills, one of the 


& 
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rgest companies in Birmingham. The work done 
here is on “piece-work” basis and I averaged from 
sity to seventy dollars per week. 

As head tailor at the Woolen Mills, I had several 
wilors working with me. During the summers of 
sqg6 and 1947 I had the pleasant experience of 
“wpervising” my instructor, who was doing part 
york there. This was an unusual situation and I 
ged this opportunity to show my teacher how well 
[was applying what he had taught me. 

Since the work at the Durham Company is on 
“piece-work” basis, we were able to do some “jobs” 
for three other clothing stores. While doing this 
atra work, I had three tailors under my supervi- 
son. 

Now, as I am about to graduate, I am planning 
my future vocation in tailoring with confidence, for 
[ have gained here, at Parker, a good background 
for future study. I have learned, along with other 
things, the drafting, styling and altering of suits, 
shirts, etc. 

I have tailored a number of articles, but I am 
particularly proud of one job I consider my best: 
asuit I made for my instructor. 

I have also made my graduation suit. My plans 
for the future include a course in drafting and mil- 
linery at some trade school. For I shall build with 
my tailoring establishment a millinery department. 


in High School ... 


By HELEN WILSON 
Senior Student, Girls High School, 


ie San Francisco, California. 
= & FARLY IN my high school career I had the oppor- 
Leuk tunity to take, along with the basic courses of 
asi English, social studies, and mathematics, certain 
School fy Curses through which I could determine the lines 
along which my talents and interests lay. Among 
ations, these courses was sewing and this is the field in 
tailor. “hich I finally chose to prepaye myself for a voca- 
ly in tion. In making this preparation I have taken seven 
tailor. of sewing during which I have learned many 
loring different techniques and have made many garments 
of different kinds. 
Iding, Naturally the first terms were devoted to learning 
the basic techniques and processes. The first thing 
make & ‘at I learned was to know the different parts of the 
»-half  *“img machine and how to operate it. My first 
silor’s Piece of work was to sew a straight seam and | 


learned to do this by practicing on paper. The first 
garment that I undertook to make was an apron. 
In doing this I learned to put my pattern together 


and to cut my garment, seeing that my tailor tacks 
were put in properly. My first product was really 
very successful. 

The second garment that I made was a dress and 
in this piece of work I learned to put in sleeves and 
to put in a zipper. Next I undertook a pair of 
pajamas. The new technique that I learned in this 
job was to fell seams, a very important step toward 
tailoring. 

My fourth garment was a hand-made blouse. In 
specializing in sewing one must learn to make dif- 
ferent kinds of seams suited to different garments. 
It is important to learn to make one’s seams suc- 
cessfully by hand since one cannot always have a 
sewing machine. Hand finishing is particularly de- 
sirable for some garments. Since making the blouse 
I can make practically anything by hand. 

With my next garment I really began to learn 
to tailor. I made a jacket and in this piece of work 
I learned to put in facing and interfacing and to 
put on collars. By the time I had mastered these 
techniques I was certain that sewing was to be my 


career and I proceeded to my next undertaking 
which was to make a coat. In this I used the same 
techniques that I had developed in making the 
jacket. 

Now I am in my seventh term of sewing and I 
am using my basic training in working as a helper 
to my teacher. I have found great pleasure in de- 
veloping my skill in sewing and I am sure that I 
have the combination of talent and training that 
will enable me to have a successful career—perhaps 
in San Francisco’s Apparel Center. 
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| Developing a Broader View 
Of Life in High School 


) ie JUNE, 1948, I will have finished my first 

college year at the University of Rochester; a 
year which so far has been a happy and successful 
one. I plan to major in Latin and Greek since it is 
my desire to teach classical languages. As I pursue 
my studies and plan for my future, I am guided 
by two important tenets: first, that I must have 
faith that American citizens can live together in 
peace and harmony, and second, that I must do 
everything I can to make this first rule succeed. 
With these principles to lead me, there is but one 
course that I, as a young Negro college student, can 
follow: I must live as freely, as fully, as happily 


and as usefully as an American citizen can. 


When I was a child I used to recite these words 


from a poem of Langston Hughes’: 


“I, too, sing America. 
I am the darker brother. 


I, too, am America.” 


and believe them. As I grew older and began to ven- 
ture further away from my secure world of fairy 
tales into the insecure world of reality, I couldn’t 
very well keep on believing. It became necessary 
to convince myself that I, as a Negro, was truly 
accepted as an American citizen. 

By the time I entered high school, in Englewood, 
N. J., there were a great many questions to be 
answered on this whole problem of racial prejudice. 
I set out to find the answers. 

At my high school the activities of the Negro 
students were limited, too limited. I couldn’t quite 
decide whether this was because of a lack of inter- 
est on the part of the Negroes, or discrimination on 
the part of the white students. I soon found out 
that the social clubs were closed to Negroes and 
Jews. I was hurt about this, but still determined to 
enter into the life of the school where I could. 
I joined the Foreign Policy Club which met fre- 
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quently with the National Foreign Policy Association 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York, and which 
also invited nationally-known figures to speak to 


the school. Outstanding among our guests was 
Langston Hughes, whose informal talk helped me to 
realize that this problem of racial intolerance was 
far-reaching; that it not only hindered the progress 
of every brown American, but also hampered the 
lives of many white Americans. Searching Mr. 
Hughes out after the meeting I learned from him 
with what earnestness, with what perseverance Ne- 
gro leaders were attacking this problem. I was 
encouraged by the fact that so great a battle was 
being waged against intolerance. I was proud of 
our militant heritage, but not satisfied. I realized 
how much I, and millions of other Negro youths, 
had yet to accomplish. 

I also joined the “Chansonettes,” a select group 
of sixteen girls’ voices, and became well acquainted 
with the fourteen white members. I had many op- 
portunities to talk frankly with them concerning 
their opinions about social relations at our high 
school. I learned that the white students really did 
not know their Negro fellow students, and having 
heard various uncomplimentary rumors, a majority 
were doubtful whether or not they should accept 
Negroes as their friends. It was ignorance that had 
led to the discrimination at my school. 

Using the theme “Ignorance Breeds Prejudice,” 
the younger set of Englewood sponsored an inter- 
racial forum for the purpose of answering the per- 
tinent questions of both parents and students regard- 
ing racial problems. The forum attracted a large 
attendance, and there was frank, lively discussion 
One more step toward better interracial relations in 
Englewood had been taken. 

Another answer came to me in my senior year, 
when I was chosen as one of the three students to 


speak before the school on the Constitution of the 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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OME YOUNG people face the future with confi- 

dence because they have suitable plans. Many 

others are confused, and they ask searching questions 
about further education. 


“Must I have a formal, academic education to get 
ahead?” Certainly in order to qualify for advance- 
ment formal education is required; in fact, even to 
enter many occupations today specified educational 
levels are among the minimum requirements, as a 
glance at the Help Wanted columns reveals. But 
formal education does not need to be all academic; 
it should be a blend of different kinds of subject- 
matter with emphasis on both cultural and practical 
values. Courses leading directly to earning a living 
are offered in many public high schools as well as 
private trade and business schools and represent a 
vital part of education today. 


“Do I have to finish high school to get a job?” 
The answer is: No, not to get some jobs, though these 
are likely to be the jobs with limited opportunities 
for advancement. The requirements for different 
occupations are not fully standardized, even in dif- 
ferent employing establishments in the same occu- 
pation, but there is a definite tendency toward more 
uniformity and toward the inclusion of high school 
graduation as a minimum requirement. Many em- 
ployers say, “high school graduates only” or “high 
school graduates preferred” when hiring beginners; 
one reason is that they prefer to have a boy or girl 
who has demonstrated the ability to finish some- 
thing once started rather than one who has dropped 
by the wayside. Of course, it is sometimes necessary 
for students to leave high school before graduation, 
but to succeed in business or industry such young 
people need to be very strong in ability, application, 
and other personal characteristics. Furthermore, it 
is often desirable or even essential for them to com- 
plete their high school education in evening school 
in order to be eligible for advancement on the job. 
The high school diploma, once a badge of distinc- 
tion, is now almost necessary equipment for all. 


How much TRAINING 


do you need for success? 


By WARREN K. LAYTON 


President of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association 


But in high school the student should do more 
than look forward to the diploma. High school is 
not an obligation—it is an opportunity. The wise 
student will see to it that he has some of the courses 
contributing to employment such as typewriting, 
mechanical drawing, various shop courses, retailing, 
home economics; he will know that English and 
mathematics are extremely important because all 
successful people must know how to express them- 
selves well in speaking and in writing and how to 
manage figures. The wise student will take part in 
school activities, too, for the development of his 
personality, and he will see that he maintains a good 
record—more and more employers are checking the 
school records of their applicants. 


Another question is, “Must I go to college to 
succeed?” To this we may say: No, for most occupa- 
tions. But about one in 14 of us who work for a 
living is practicing a profession which requires col- 
lege training. Some type of education beyond high 
school is of great value in many occupations. For 
example, John was graduated from high school at 
the age of 17. He was an average student and had 
average proficiency in typing and shorthand. Shortly 
after leaving school he obtained a job as a junior 
clerk. After approximately two months on the job 
the office manager suggested that it might be advis- 
able to attend evening school for the purpose of 
increasing his typing and shorthand speed. John 
followed the advice. To date he has been employed 
by the company eight months and has received two 
salary increases and one promotion in rank. 


Young people wondering what to do next may 
well consider the fact that the more education they 
have, if they know how to use it, the better will be 
their chances to get ahead. Members of minority 
groups need the fullest educational opportunity pos- 
sible. We must all acquire the character, work 
habits, and specialized skills essential to success. Edu- 
cation helps to develop these, and these in turn help 
us to use our education effectively. 
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S FAR back as I can remember, I wanted to go 

to college. My parents are Negroes, respectable 

but poor, who live in Heiberger, Alabama. I found 
early in life that being respectable did not necessarily 
bring respect—not in my home town. In fact, the 
only Negro adults of the community in which I 
lived who seemed to be held in general esteem were 
my teachers, who were apparently respected for their 
positions, their training, and their leadership ability. 
These college graduates who taught me, I soon 
saw, were different from other people I knew. They 
had greater freedom of movement: they went on 
trips; they visited cities; they knew more about the 
world. They had greater economic security. Al- 
though I know that they weren’t paid high salaries, 
they didn’t seem to have to worry constantly over 
money the way everyone else I knew did. They got 
more enjoyment out of life: they knew many dif- 
ferent kinds of people; they could talk with pleasure 
about a lot of different subjects; they enjoyed book: 
and music. They were even aware of the need for 
improving the political status of the Negro in the 
South (but for fear of losing their jobs, they re- 
mained silent). I concluded that the difference be- 
tween them and the other people I knew—who 
seemed to me equally good people—lay in their 


Why 
I Came 


to College 


By CORETTA SCOTT 


educations. Because of these differences, I decided 
that I had to go to college myself. 

My decision of where to go to college was pretty 
much taken out of my hands. My older sister was 
attending Antioch College in Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
when it was time for me to go on to college; and I was 
offered an inter-racial scholarship by the Race Rela- 
tions Committee of that institution. I came North 
with a good deal of doubt about the wisdom of do- 
ing so and with a good deal of fear that I wouldn’t 
be able to fit into the very different environment. 
Now I can be wise after the fact. It seems to me 
now that every Negro student in the South ought 
to try to get some of his education in the North if 
at all possible. He ought to try to answer the ques- 
tion not only of why he should go to college but 
where he should go to college. For a southerner, 
particularly a southern Negro, it seems to me im- 
portant to find out that there really are some white 
people working for racial equality and to be able 
to work with them. I’ve learned something from 
them; they’ve learned something from me. There 
are white people in the South working for racial 
equality, I know, but I wouldn’t be as free to work 
with them as I am in the North. Also, a good educa- 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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My Best Bet 
Wasa 
Trade School 


By FREDERICK M. BOONE 


W HEN I graduated from high school, the future 
seemed to be a litt'e uncertain for me—wobbly, 
you might say. I knew that I wanted a college edu- 
cation, but after I entered the Fayetteville State 
Teachers College, I had to decide on either a straight 
liberal arts course or a special course in a technical 
field. 

Fortunately, the beginning program had a course 
in wood-working which was supposed to serve as an 
aid in orienting the new students. It reminded me 
of the strong desires I had had as a child; desires to 
be a skillful hand at making all sorts of things, espe- 
cially articles which involved the art of woodworking. 

My uncle used to do a lot of carpentry, and I 
remembered how I had watched him, fascinated, 
as he would make many useful articles out of plain 
pieces of lumber. It was then, I know, that I devel- 
poed my first interests in woodworking. 

This was not enough, however, to make me jump 
off the deep end and say, “Well, I guess trade school 
is the thing for me.” 

There were many other points that entered my 
mind, and I tried to think them out as logically as 
possible before reaching a decision. 

First, I considered my own aptitudes and the em- 
ployment possibilities. Looking at the advantages 


and disadvantages, I found that the graduates from 
the liberal arts course were, on the whole, best suited 
for teaching, and that wasn’t what I was looking 
for at all. The poor salaries, unfavorable condi- 
tions, and insecurity of position in many cases in- 
fluenced my decision against that field. And I didn’t 
close my eyes to the fact that politics is always 
present in determining whether a man will get a cer- 
tain job. 

On the other hand, in the field of upholstering 
and wood-working, (which would be my choice if I 
entered the technical courses), there seemed to be a 
great many favorable factors. I found that the num- 
ber of skilled Negroes in that field was gradually 
decreasing. This meant that there would still be a 
great deal of room for skilled workers, and to make 
things even more appealing, I found that in this 
field there was little discrimination in many sections 
of the country. 

The technical training seemed to be the better of 
the two for me. I would not only be preparing for 
a field which has many economical advantages, but 
I knew that when I graduated, I would also be 
qualified to teach others the skills that I had mas- 
tered. During a depression a special qualification 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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AS the year 1948 dawned, the citizens of our coun- 
try had placed before them two documents of 
far-reaching importance, not only to America, 
but to the world. One was the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights. The other 
was the report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education. 


The civil rights report, popularly known by its 
title, “To Secure These Rights,” calls for the protec- 
tion of civil rights for all the people. It is written in 
forthright and unmistakable language. This docu- 
ment, with its seriousness of tone backed by the 
moral integrity of the individual citizens who form 
the Committee, gives renewed hope to millions, and 
presages a more meaningful interpretation of our 


Bill of Rights. 


The other document, “Higher Education for Amer- 
ican Democracy,” is in reality a companion piece 
to the civil rights report. This survey of education 
is being presented in six volumes. 


The first volume, “Establishing the Goals,” sets 
the general pattern for the entire. report. It calls 
upon us to “reexamine our system of higher educa- 
tion in terms of its objectives, methods and facili- 
ties; and in light of the social role it has to play.” 
The Commission was charged with “an examination 
of the functions of higher education in our democracy 
and the means by which they can best be performed.” 
Our democracy will not survive, the Commission’s 
Report concludes, “unless American schools and 
colleges are given the means for improvement and 
expansion. This is a primary call upon the Nation’s 
resources. We dare not disregard it.” 


ewe effectiveness of our leadership in world af- 

fairs depends upon the strength and unity of our 
leadership at home. The Commission on Higher 
Education recognizes this as it focuses our attention 
on the need for immediate action and the conse- 
quent disaster ahead if we cannot achieve a fuller 
democracy here at home. In the years to come, we 
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A Time of Crisis 


x * 


must discover, train and utilize individual talents. 
We must liberate and perfect the intrinsic powers of 
every citizen. The creation of free men who not 
only insist on rights and liberties, but who assume 
the Corresponding responsibilities and obligations of 
citizenship in a democracy, is essential. The Com- 
mission calls for “an awareness of the urgency of 
the task, the will and the courage to tackle it, and 
a wholehearted commitment to its successful per- 
formance.” 


The report is especially significant to members of 
the so-called “minority groups” in the United States, 
for the educational task is viewed by the Commis- 
sion as partly a matter of the kind of education 
that is to be provided. Education for all; equality 
of educational opportunity; the raising of the eco- 
nomic and cultural levels of the less advanced areas 
of the country; the development in American youth 
of other abilities than those involved in academic 
aptitude; and the condemnation of the “quota sys- 
tem” are all treated with a directness that cannot 
be misunderstood. 


E point which caused four members to record 

their dissent from the Commission’s pronounce- 
ments arose from majority opinion that “the time 
has come to make public education at all levels 
equally accessible to all, without regard to race, 
creed, sex or national origin,” with its concomitant, 
the elimination of discrimination and segregation. 


The six volumes should be carefully studied by 
all who are charged with the education of American 
youth. 


Two bodies of distinguished men and women have 
given the chart and compass that will direct our 
nation through the perilous waters of the present 
national and world crisis. The failure to use them 
can spell only the disaster of internal strife, the loss 
of world prestige, and the inevitable conflict—world 
war again in our time. 
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To the Job Holders of the Future 


we offer 


“YOUR JOB OPPORTUNITY CHART” 


prepared by 
CLAIRE T. WILLIAMS 


Vocational Guidance Assistant 
National Urban League 


\ OST OF you are still thinking about your 

career, wondering about what course you 
should take in school or college, trying to de- 
cide if you are taking the right course, ques- 
tioning whether you are in the right job. These 
are important and vital questions. Competi- 
tion for today’s jobs is greater now than ever 
before. Competition for tomorrow’s jobs will 
be even greater. More ability is required to 
secure a job. Personality is an important factor. 
These conditions make it imperative for you 
to think seriously about your future. 


This job information section has been pre- 
pared for boys and girls now in secondary 
schools, high school graduates, out-of-school 
young people and those who are planning to 
go to college as well as those who are now in 
college. It will give you a brief introduction, 
a thumb-nail sketch, to provide some acquaint- 
ance with some of the jobs, that we know you 
can secure and find success in—if you plan and 
prepare. 

WE ARE CALLING YOUR ATTENTION 
to these jobs and factors relating to them so 
that you may see which job or jobs you may 
fit into best. Remember some factors are com- 
mon to several jobs. We are pointing out some 
of the requirements for securing these jobs, so 
that if you need extra training, you can start 
now to plan and prepare. 

We are only able to list a few jobs, but 
those selected will give you ideas—about many 
other jobs, about courses offered by colleges 
and high schools, and about trainee jobs, that 
lead to interesting, exciting, and good-paying 
careers. 

KEEP IN MIND that these are the impor- 


tant points, not the worker’s race, color, creed, 
or national origin. The number of Negro work- 
ers in all jobs has increased. The number 
would have increased more during the war if 
additional trained workers had been available. 
As Negro young people and adults get training 
for the many varied jobs that exist, the number 
of Negroes in many different kinds of occu- 
pations is steadily increasing. 


YOU WILL FIND it easier to secure a job 
and you will advance to top jobs more rapidly if 
you secure the training which is preferred by 
employers. But for those of you who were not 
able to complete your high school education, you 
will find the way is harder but there are many 
jobs in which you can find success. Employers 
frequently consider experience as a satisfactory 
substitute for training if you can boast of a 
good work record, of knowledge and skills and 
good work habits. Some jobs, you know, re- 
quire information and knowledge which can 
only be obtained from colleges and universities. 
But you can secure employment in some re- 
lated job and go to night school if you have 
an especially strong interest and if you have 
ability, and cannot afford to go to college dur- 
ing the day. 


IF YOU WANT more detailed informa- 
tion about any one of these jobs, we have 
pointed out at least one source for further in- 
formation for each job category. We urge you 
by all means to secure more information about 
as many jobs as you think interesting, and 
then make your choice. Talk to your counselor 
and teachers if you are doubtful, or find it 
difficult to make your decision, or want to make 
sure that you are “on the right track.” 
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Here Are Jobs You Will Want to Know About 


If you are * A Graduate of high school or elementary school 
* A Student in high school or elementary school 
* A Worker thinking of changing your job 


AUTOMOBILE MECHANIC 


DUTIES: Services, repairs, installs all mechanical 
and electrical parts of automobiles and trucks. Over- 
hauls engines, transmissions, clutches, differentials, 
and other parts, using hand tools, gages, hoists, weld- 
ing equipment and machines such as presses and 
lathes. Replaces worn and defective parts. 


You may work in general repair garages, repair shops 
of automobile and truck dealers, with bus or taxi 
companies and other firms with automobile services, 
and in gasoline filling stations. 


RATE OF PAY varies according to section of ccun- 
try. Average is $1.15 to $1.90 per hour, mcre for 
highly skilled (experienced) workers. 


TRAINING: Grade school graduate acceptable but 
employers prefer vocational or trade school training 
in Automobile Mechanics—or some factcry experi- 
ence, or hobby, which required use of tools. 


INTERESTS: Using tools, working with hands, tin- 
kering with automobiles. Knowledge and ability in 
shcp mathematics, general science. 


Work requires much physical activity, is dirty, 
greasy, and smells from oil, grease and gasoline. 


RADIO REPAIRMAN OR RADIO 
MECHANIC 


(Also Radio Assembler, Wireman, Tester. 
Troubleshooter ) 


DUTIES: Constructs, services, repairs and installs 
radios, public-address systems, television receivers, 
other electronic equipment. In manufacturing firm— 
may work as assembler, wireman, and/or solderer, 
tester, troubleshooter or repairman or mechanic. 
There are workers who do one operation rather than 
all of the above operations. You work with your 
hands, using hand tools. You work from compli- 
cated diagrams called “schematic” diagrams. 


RATE OF PAY varies according to skill of worker 
Averages $1.10 to $1.85 plus, per hour for highly 
skilled (experienced) workers. 

TRAINING: Grade school graduates accepted by 
employers, but trade or vocational school training in 
Radio Mechanics is preferred. 


INTERESTS: Radio and electronics, tinkering with 
home radios, reading technical magazines, working 
with hands. Interest and ability in mathematics, 
physics. Radio construction and operation as a hobby 
provides good experience—helps in securing your first 
job in this field. 


MACHINIST, ALL AROUND 
DUTIES: Makes and repairs all types machinery, 
tools, metal parts. Plans work. Sets up and operates 
machines. Assembles completed metal parts with 
hands and tools. Works from blueprints. 

You may begin as a Trainee Machine Operator, Ap- 
prentice Machinist, or Machinist Helper—cperating 
one or two machines (such as Drill Press, Lathe, Mill- 
ing Machine, Planer), simple machine operations or 
machine tending, and advance to more difficult oper- 
ations. 

You may work in a manufacturing firm (metal prod- 
ucts), repair and maintenance shop, or maintenance 
department of firm using machinery. 

RATE OF PAY varies according to section of coun- 
try. Average is $1.15 to $1.85 per hour. More for 
highly skilled (experienced) workers. 

TRAINING: Grade school graduates with some fac- 
tory experience are accepted. Employers prefer trade 
or vocational school training in MACHINE SHOP 
OR RELATED TRADE. 

INTERESTS: Working with hands, using tools, 
learning how machines operate. Interest and ability 
in mathematics needed to advanee. 


Shops are noisy. May be dirty. 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 


DUTIES: Operates and keeps in good condition sta- 
tionary mechanical equipment used in heating, re- 
frigeration and air conditioning, and power systems. 
Equipment includes boilers, steam engines, pumps, 
Diesel engines, refrigerator machines, electricity gen- 
ratcrs, turbines and air compressors. 

You may work in a factory, hotel, hospital, large 
apartment house, public utility, school, and other 
establishments. 

RATE OF PAY varies according to section of coun- 
try. Average is $1.20 to $1.75 plus, per hour for 
highly skilled (experienced) workers. 

TRAINING: Usually by serving a 2-4-year appren- 
ticeship, studying the trade at a vocational or trade 
school, or through training on the job. 

MUST BE LICENSED—pass an examination and 
obtain a license as IST, 2ND, or 3RD CLASS 
ENGINEER before being permitted by law to oper- 
ate certain types of equipment. Must be 21 years of 
age. 


INTERESTS: Working around machinery, steam 
engines, oil burners and electric motors. Operating 
and repairing mechanical equipment. Ability in 
arithmetic, general science. Responsibility. 
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BRICKLAYER 


DUTIES: Lays brick, terra cotta, and similar build- 
ing block in the construction of brick walls, furnaces, 
chimneys, sewers, roads, tunnels, factories, and on 
repair work. Cuts brick, shapes mortar in joints be- 
tween bricks, constructs overhanging supports of 
brick, fastens brick veneer to concrete and other 
rough surfaces. Generally works from blueprints. 
You may begin as a Bricklayer Apprentice or Helper. 
Advancement to Journeyman, Foreman. You may go 
into business for yourself as a Contractor. 


RATE OF PAY for union bricklayers, average $2.00 
per hour. Non-union men usually less. 


TRAINING: Grade school completion preferred but 
not necessary. Trade or vocational school training 
in bricklaying helpful, aids advancement. 
INTERESTS: Working with your hands, learning 
how parts of a structure fit together, general science 
and simple arithmetic. 

You need good health and energy. Much of the work 
is cut of doors. Work is seasonal. Good employment 
prospects. There is a shortage of skilled workers. 


PAINTER 


DUTIES: Paints or repaints houses, apartments, and 
other buildings. Repainting or redecorating make up 
most of painter’s work. Sets up a scaffold of ladders, 
trestles, or planks; washes or scrapes or sandpapers 
surfaces to be painted using blow torch, scrapers, 
other tools. Mixes paints using coloring, white lead, 
linseed oil, turpentine. 

You may begin as a Painter's Helper, Apprentice or 
Trainee. 

Most employment is in building and construction. 
You may find work also in ship-building and repair, 
railroads, apartment houses, hotels, and department 
stores. 

RATE OF PAY averages about $1.65 to $2.25 per 
hour for union men. Non-union workers may earn 
slightly less. 

TRAINING: Grade school education is preferred 
but not always required. A painting course in school 
is very helpful. Training on the job is available. 
You should be able to stand for long periods of time, 
work in high places. You need strong wrists, a 
steady hand, a good eye for color. 


CARPENTER 


DUTIES: Builds and repairs structures by laying 
out, cutting, fitting, and joining wood or other ma- 
terial. Erects wooden framework of small buildings 
and other structures ; builds scaffolds, concrete forms, 
pouring chutes; lays floors, installs interior and ex- 
terior trim. You begin as Carpenter's Helper, Appren- 
tice, or Trainee in industry. You may advance to 
Carpenter, Cabinet-maker, Wood Pattern Maker, 
Model Maker, Building Contractor or Inspector. 


RATE OF PAY varies. Union carpenters average 
$1.65 to $2.25 per hour depending on experience, 
geographic area. Non-union men average slightly 
less. Work in factories—$1.25 to $1.75 per hour. 


TRAINING: Grade school graduation or less ac- 
ceptable but vocational or trade school training in 
carpentry preferred by employers. Training aids job 
advancement, helps you to use skills on other jobs if 
and when you want to—or have to. 

INTERESTS: Using hand tools, operating ma- 
chines, working with different kinds of wood and 
other building materials. Building things. Interest 
and ability in mathematics. 

Good health. Strong hands. Good imagination. 


PLUMBER 


DUTIES: Installs piping systems for water, sewage, 
gas, etc. Installs fixtures and appliances such as 
tubs, sinks, and water closets. Makes repairs on 
plumbing systems, clearing clogged pipes, faucets 
and other fixtures. Uses hand tools. Usually works 
from blueprints. 

You may begin as a Plumber's Helper, Trainee, or 
Apprentice. You may advance to Journeyman, Fore- 
man or Private Contractor. 

You may work in building and construction, ship 
building and repair, factories, public utilities, trans- 
portation companies, department stores and hotels 
and apartment houses. 

RATE OF PAY averages $1.80 per hour, up to $2.25 
per hour in some sections of the country for highly 
skilled (experienced) men. 

TRAINING: Vocational or trade school training in 
plumbing is usually required. MUST PASS AN 
EXAMINATION TO BE A LICENSED JOUR- 
NEYMAN PLUMBER. State or City examination 
is the law in some states if you want to go into 
business as a Plumbing Contractor (Master Plumber). 
INTERESTS: Using hand tools, working with your 
hands, general science and arithmetic. 


IF YOU HAVE A PHYSICAL HANDICAP we need 
only stress that success in all jobs depends on ability to 
do the job. You do not need “special information” 
because of your handicap. But, as we pointed out to 
you already, you do need complete information about 
jobs that you are interested in, before you can decide 
which job is best for you. You must learn what is done 
on the job, how it is done, where you will do it, and 
what is involved. Finding out this information, you will 
also find out what the working conditions are, and the 
physical demands of the job, such as walking o~ stand- 


ing a great deal, or using both hands or one hand. or 
if you need very good eyesight, or hearing, or whether 
the job can be done sitting down. Then, as we have 
suggested to everyone, you select the job you will be 
able to do best and that interests you. If written in- 
formation about jobs does not cover these points, you 
will have to talk with someone who knows what is done 
on the jobs in which you may be interested. An employ- 
ment interviewer, a counselor or a teacher will help 
you to get this information. 
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SALES PERSON OR SALES CLERK SHIPPING CLERK 
DUTIES: Shows and sells merchandise to custom- SHIPPING CLERK prepares goods for shipment or 
ers, helps customers to select merchandise, offers sug- delivery. Fills customers’ orders, wraps or crates, 
gestions about quality, style, price, use, etc. Suggests sends by parcel post, freight or express. Handles 
purchasing of other merchandise. Helps to arrange rates for shipping, bills of lading, shipping tickets, = 
| department or window displays. Keeps stock in etc. Keeps records of prices, quantities, stock num- = 
order, takes inventory of stock on hand, orders stock bers, etc., of shipment. 
) from supply room. Gives information to customers. RATE OF PAY is from 65 cents to $1.10 per hour to 
| You may begin as a Sales Clerk, or as a Packer, Stock start, depending on section of country employed, Ge 
or Shipping Clerk. You can advance to Assistant Experienced workers earn from $35 to $50 a week. 3 
Buyer, Buyer, Head of Department, Floor Manager. TRAINING: Employers prefer grade school gradu- ed 
SALARY ranges from $28 to $60 a week and more ates. Must be able to read, write clearly, do simple PI 
for experienced workers. Commissions on sales may arithmetic, spell correctly. Knowledge of bookkeep- vi 
be made in addition to salary in some stores. ing, typewriting and adding machine operation aids : 
TRAINING: Most employers prefer high school advancement. - 
graduates. Some high schools offer courses in retail You must be neat, have a good memory, quick on 
selling. your feet and in working with your hands. In some 
INTERESTS: Meeting and talking with people, firms the job requires lifting and carrying—some- 
learning sbout the products you want to sell. times very heavy, depending upon product handled. 
You must be able to speak well, accept criticism, This job provides good experience and training for . 
have a good memory. You must be cheerful, cour- more skilled jobs such as sales, purchasing agent or 
teous, patient and cooperative. Appearance and buyer, traffic manager (in large firms), head stock p 
health are also important factors. clerk or head shipping clerk, and stock control clerk. it 
e 
SECRETARY OR STENOGRAPHER PHOTOGRAPHER 
DUTIES: STENOGRAPHER takes and transcribes (Commercial, Portrait, Newspaper and F 
dictation, types, receives callers, answers telephone, Magazine or Acrial) 
files, keeps records, makes appointments. 
SECRETARY (a confidential assistant) relieves em- DUTIES: Takes, develops, and prints photographs 
ployer of detailed work and minor executive matters. of people, objects or scenes under artificial light or 
Interviews callers, answers inquiries, keeps personal out of doors. Considers purpose of picture and studies 
accounts and special records, answers correspondence, subject to be photographed. Operates camera, works 
writes reports and minutes of meetings, assembles in- in dark room, mixes developing and fixing solutions. _ 
formation and data, is responsible for organization in , ; 
sible office details. ae ms, according to experience, ability ‘ 
SALARY range average is $1,200 to $1,800 per year I 
for stenographers ; $1,500-$3,000 for secretaries with TRAINING: Usually trained on the job. May start . 
experience, higher salaries for exceptionally skilled as errand boy, trainee dark-room worker, photo- J 
somsntedion graphers’ helper. Preference for all of these jobs is 
TRAINING: High school graduation preferred. given to those with training. Training can be ob- 
Thorough knowledge of shorthand. Able to trans- tained in a vocational or industrial art high school 
cribe accurately material dictated at 100 to 140 or in a private trade or photography school. Train- 
words a minute, preferred; average 120 words a ing aids advancement to skilled jobs. 
minute. Speed and accuracy in touch typewriting, INTERESTS: Hobbies or leisure-time work in pho- 4q 
50 to 70 words a minute, 60 words a minute pre- ‘ ; 
ferred. Good training in spelling and vocabulary helps many to grt jobs and advance on 
Interest in art, school subjects such as chemistry and 
grammar, letter writing, office practice. 
physics. The course in photography includes camera 
INTERESTS: Meeting and dealing with people, in technique, mixing solutions, retouching, coloring, etc. | 
duties of the job, in work of employer. You must ( 
have good personal appearance. Pleasant manners, Patience and ability to bring out qualities of per- 
gocd health, energy, and enthusiasm, initiative, tact, sonality and expression in people is needed. You 
good judgment, imagination. must have steady hands, nimble fingers. 
SUCCESS IN ALL JOBS depends on interest, knowl- of yours find expression. Relate them to a job that 
edge, training, skill. Before you can decide what job makes use of them. MAKE IT YOUR JOB. REMEM- 
talents; ths Kinds of things YOU are ABLE SEX persons who are most sucosuel and 
to do best, what you LIKE to do, your hobbies, per- jobs, who are outstanding personalities in their field, 
sonality traits, and what subjects and activities you have are those whose abilities meet the requirements of their i 
been most successful in. THEN let these special abilities field of work. 
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Here Are Jobs to Which 
College Training Leads 


| 


TYPES OF JOBS 


REQUIREMENTS 


INFORMATION 


MAJORS 


mand. 


Pleasant 


afforded. 


Traveling — 
you want it. 


yaried contacts 


Accounting 
Good job de- Auditors. 


edge obtained. | 
and | government 
start as ledger clerk, bookkeeper, statis- 
Many §seck 
(state license) and are then known as 
| Certified Public Accountants, which gives 


if 


Accountants. 
Specialists. 


Actuaries. 


ganizations, 


tical clerk. 


Accountants. 
Credit Managers. 
Reduction Engineers. 


Teachers. 
Cost 


Valuable knowl-| Employed by business firms, other or- 
public accountancy firms, 
factories. 


|decided advantage over other workers. 


| $1,800-$2,500 average for college grad- 
}uates; $4,000 plus for top jobs, but you 
jneed good experience. 


May 


certification 


Tax | Interest in mathematics (not | 
only arithmetic). 


Able to 


follow instructions, method- | 
ical ~rocedures. Able to ex- 
press self in writing (for 
preparation of reports). Ac- 


curacy, 


willingness 


to do 


detail work, trustworthiness, 


tactfuln 
work 


ess, 


alone are 


willingness to 
essential. | 


Country-wide Demand. 

More information free from 
the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U. S. GovernmentP 
Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. Libraries. Schools 


|of accounting and business 
_ administration. 


Initiative and ambition im- | 
portant for advancement. 


Bachelor's degree sufficient. | 


An extra year of more spe-— 


cialized 


training is 


aids advancement. 


ideal, 


indepen 


work. 


Provides more jyrg] 


ence th @ faymers: 


Teachers of Agricultural Sciences. Lab- 
oratory and Research Workers. Agricul- 


Experiment 


Agricultural 
Veterinarians. 
General, Cotton, Cash-Grain, 


Economists. 
neers. Food Specialists. 


Station Workers. 
Self-employed ; work in schools, govern-| ferred. Best 
state in which work 


ment, on a farm, research laboratories. 


Agricultural : 
experience. 


Engi- 


many other!) Crops-Specialty, Fruit, Truck, Dairy, 
fields of work. Animal-S pecialty, Poultry, etc. 
Out - of - door! Farm Appraisers. 


$2,000-$5,000 plus, with | 


Farming: varies in size an 


Interest 


animals and 


plants, out-door life, oper- 
ating mechanical equipment. 


good health, alert- 


Musts: 


ness, scientific 
business 


ability. 


knowledge 


knowledge, 
and 


Extension specialists.| A 4-year course leading to 


the Bachelor's degree pre- 


pected. 


to study in 
is ex- 


Shorter courses are 


available and helpful. 


| Tuition-free training avail- 


frequency, governed by kinds of produce | : : 


Opoortunities Country-Wide. 


Secure more information free 
from U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Also Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Offfice, 


| Washington, D. C. Note: 


agriculture today in 
process of change, becom- 
ing more and more mechan- 
ical. Small farm competi- 
tion with large farms is 


severe. 


people. 


ences. 


Chemistry 
Very good job | cal Chemists. (May be involved in more 


Interest in sci- products, 


| Organic Chemists. Inorganic Chemists. 
| Biochemists. Physical Chemists. Analyti- 


than one of these branches.) Teaching. 


| Research. 


Technical Library Work. 


Consultant. 


Employed in manufacturing firms (food 


industrial chemicals, 


paints 


and varnishes, munitions, drugs, cosme- 
plastics, etc.), 


ities, soaps, 


schools, colleges, government work. 
| $1,800 to $3,600 plus for top jobs. 


| istry, 


Interest in school subjects 
such as physics, chemistry, 
algebra, geometry. Reading e p 
scientific books and maga-|t0 American Chemical So- 


or MS., or 


| Ph.D. needed for teaching 
|and top jobs. Aids advance- 


ment. 


Technical Sales.| zines. Devising and assem-| itty, 
bling by hand 


tiveness, carefulness, accur- | 


usts. 
Bachelor's degree in chem-| 25, D. C. Schools. Libraries. 


M.A., 


Jobs Country-wide. 
For more information write 


1155 16th Street, 


chemical | N.W., Washington, D. C. 
tools and products. Atten- | Also Superintendent of Doc- 


uments, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 


good 


ties. 


persons. 
Trend 


Economics 


Training quali- Jasions. 
fies stu- | 


| Economists. 


cialize 


Consultants. 
\tive Research. Labor-management Re- 
Industrial Relations. 
> in Economic Theory, 
dent for varied ‘and Industry, Agricultural Economics,| nancial system, money, in- 
job opportuni- | Business Cycles and Fluctuations. 


Administra- 


Work in government agencies, business 


insurance 


toward | 4gencies, colleges. 


job $2,000-$5,000 plus with good 


ence. 


social 


| psy’ 
. | Bachelor's 


|jobs earn from $10,000-$15,000 a year. 


Interest 


in learning about 


people’s jobs, conditions of 


natural 


May spe-| labor, nature and extent of 
Business | our 


resources, fi- 


| dustrial life, production and 
| distribution of goods. Also 


Good pay for and manufacturing firms, professional | in school subjects such as 
well - trained and research organizations, labor unions, 
welfare | ment, 


| economics, history, govern- 


algebra, 


| degree in eco-|the number of 
€XPCti- | nomics. M.A. or M.S. de-|Cconomusts in 
Some economists in administrative 


statistics, 


| gree required for most jobs. 


Ph.D. desirable, usually re- 
quired for advancement to 


| top 


Opportunities Country-wide. 


For more information, con- 
sult Social Science Research 
Council, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Colleges, 
Government job announce- 
ments. Also Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Gov- 


| 


ernment Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Note: 
professional 
the United 


States in relation to the to- 
population is small. 
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TYPES OF JOBS 


| REQUIREMENTS 


| Teachers, Nutritionists. Dietitians, Re-| 
Economics (search Workers. Specialists in Textiles | 

lend Clothing. Institution Managers (of | 
For teachers— | food service, housing in clubs and resi- 
better pay than jdence halls). Directors of Food Service | 
for most jin Cafeterias, Hotels, Lunchrooms. Jour- 
teachers. |nalists (writers on home economics in 
Pleasant work magazines, newspapers). 
on most jobs. |Work is in hospitals, schools, institu- 
Training pro-j|tions, hotels, restaurants, nutrition 
vides g 0 o d (clinics, retail stores, government, indus- | 
background for | tries, business. 


Interest in meeting and 
| dealing with people, food 
Ability to plan, good health, 
initiative, imagination, am- 
bition are musts. 

Master's degree or special- 
‘ized training for top jobs. 
One year of field work or 
| internship in hospitals or re- 
| lated areas. 

| Tuition-free training avail- 


“able in Land Grant Col- 


INFORMATION 


| Good Jobs for Men As Well 


As Women Throughout the 
Country. 


Secure more information 
free from the Superinten- 
of Documents, U. §. 
Government Printing Of. 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 
| Libraries. Sehools. 


‘ | search Engineers. Specialization in such 
Opportunity for fields as Machine-Tool Design, Autome- 
creative work. | tive, Aviation, Refrigeration, Heating and 

"| Ventilating Engineering, Combustion or 
|Power Plant Production, Management 
Engineering. 

|Employed by private engincering firms, 
|manufacturing firms, aeronautical com- 
|panies, public utilities, and government 
| agencies. 


$i ,800-$6,000. Progress toward higher 
| salaries depends upon individual ability. 


many _ varied ‘$1, 200-$5,000 per year with experience. | leges and some state insti- 
__ jobs. |More for very experienced specialists. tutions. 

Mechanical Mechanical Engineers. Draftsmen. Chief| Interest in mathematics, 

Engineering Engineers. Designers. Teachers. Re- natural science, machinery, 


experimentation, using me- 
chanical tools. Patience 
with details, good memory, 
strong curiosity are musts. 
Additional training (1-2 
years) beyond Bachelor's 
degree, leading to M.A. or 
M.S. for top jobs. A Ph.D. 
for college teaching. Experi- 
ence in factory, operating 
machines and related me- 
chanical work helpful in 
securing first job and aids 
advancement. 


Job Demand in Major Areas” 
in the United States. 


Secure more information 
free from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U. §. 
Government Printing Of. 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 
Also the Engineering Foun- 
dation, 29 W. 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Libraries. 
Schools. 


Psychology § (Teachers in College. Teachers of Men- 
Good |\tally Retarded Children. School Psycho- 
Opportun- Clinical Psychologists. Mental 
sties. Hygienis's. Social Psychologists. Re- 


Shortage of search Psychologists. Writers and Con- 
trained workers | sulrants. Junior Assistant Psychologists. 
=<. Rehabilitation Workers. Guidance and 
Training help- | Personnel Workers. 

ful in securing Jobs in colleges, guidance centers, clinics, 
fairly wide va- brisons, courts, hospitals, custodial in- 
riety of jobs. | stitutions, business and industrial firms, 
Provides good | government and social agencies. 
opportunity for 
service. 


$2,000-$4,800 plus with experience. 


Interest in meeting and 
dealing with peoplc, interest 


in their problems, ability in | 


high school science and 
mathematics. Patience, good 


emotional balance, sense of | 


humor, good judgment, good 
health are musts. 

Training beyond B.A. or 
B.S. degree required. Ph.D. 
preferred for college teach- 
ers, clinical and school psy- 
cholegists. Trainee and as- 
sistant jobs in some areas 
for those with B.A. or B.S 


Country-wide Job Oppor- 
tunities. 

| Information about colleges 
|which train psychologists 
from Office of Psychological 
Personnel, 2101 Constitu- 
|tion Avenue, Washington, 
D. C. Job information from 
U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Superintendent of 
Decuments, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Physical Teachers and/or Specialists in High 
Education Schools and Colleges. Recreation or 
Health Consultants. Physical Education 
Future employ- Supervisors and Directors. Athletic 
ment prospects | Coaches. 
oe. | Jobs in schocls (public and private), so- 
Usually excel- | cial agencies, community centers, gov- 
lent working | ernment agencies, parks, camps, resorts 


Interest in sports and rec- | 


reational activities, instruct- 
ing and coaching all kinds 
of people, planning pro- 
grams of activities. Good 
health, no handicapping 


| physical defects, enthusiasm, 


patience are musts. 


Demand in all sections of 
the country. 

Secure further information 
free from the American As 
sociation for Health, Phy- 
sical Education and Recre- 
ation, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St, 


conditions. and hotels, American Red Cross, YM | Bachelor's degree with a N.W., Washington, D. C. 
and YWCA, some in industrial firms. major in physical education. Also from community agen- 
| Top positions require grad- cies with recreational pro- 
$1,500-$3,500 plus, with experience. uate degree. grams. 
Sociology Case Workers. Group Workers. Child| Interest in meeting and | Country-wide job oppor- 


Welfare Workers. Community Organ- 


(Pre-Profes- ization Workers. Research. Specialists 
sional Social in Guidance and Adjustment. Super- 
Work) |visors and Administrators. Teachers. 
Good opportun- Jobs in community and welfare agencies ; 


hospitals; institutions such as prisons ; 
government agencies ; youth-serving agen- 
Pleasant work- cies such as YM and YWCA; Scouts; 
ing conditions. | settlement houses; Urban Leagues; 
A spirit of ser- +eaching in schools of social work. 
vice offered in 
jobs. $1,500-$5,000 plus with very good ex- 
perience. Administrative jobs pay sev- 
eral thousand more, but such jobs are 
limited. 


ities. 


dealing with people, meet- 


tunities. 


ing new situations, helping | 


others, accepting sudden 
changes in relationships and 
attitudes, using judgment. 


You must be responsible, re- | 


soursceful, alert. 

B.S. or B.A. degree neces- 
sary for admission to school 
of social work. Nearly all 
jobs require M.S. degree 
from a school of sccial work 


Secure further information 
free from American Asso- 


| ciation of Social Workers, 


130 East 22nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. Also from the 
Superintendent o f Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. And from Schools 
of Social Work. 


(usually two years of grad-: 


uate work). 


Reprints of this chart are available at 5¢ each or 50¢ a dozen from the National Urban League, 
1133 Broadway, New York 10, N. 7. 
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HIEVING 


WILLIAM P. GRAYSON used a skill in 
art and layout and a genius for selling—an 
unbeatable combination—for a meteoric rise 
to the top-flight, well-paying position of East- 
ern Advertising Manager for America’s larg- 
est Negro magazine. 


Advertising 
Expert 


ACK IN Kansas City, Kansas, where his friends 
and acquaintances called him “Pret,” as a fa- 
miliar and personal contraction of his middle name 
Preston, it was pretty generally conceded that Wil- 
liam P. Grayson would follow some phase of art as 
a vocation. For during elementary school, junior 
high, and high school days, he had shown excep- 
tion art talent. It was he who was called upon to 
decorate the blackboards with mural border panels, 
to illustrate scientific problems and to do the poster 
illustrations for all school advertising. 

After graduation from Summer High in Kansas 
City, where he won two letters in track and one in 
football, Grayson entered Los les City College 
to study commercial art under the famous West 
Coast instructor, I. A. Koblic. It was under the 
direction and inspiration of this teacher that a great 
interest in the poster style of the famous Otis Shep- 
ard, designer of the Wrigley Gum posters, was 
created when this famous artist visited the class. 
Grayson seemed well on his way to eventual success 
when one of his posters was selected to be submitted 
as outdoor advertising for the Mickey Rooney pic- 
ture “ A Midsummer’s Night’s Dream.” Shortly after 
this, one of his posters was selected as the first prize 
winner in the college and art school students division 
of the Community Chest Poster Contest. 

As promising as this career in art appeared to be, 
it was all changed as a result of an incidental assign- 
ment to sell some advertising space for the campus 
newspaper. In 1935, Grayson obtained a student- 
aid N.Y.A. job and was assigned to the advertising 
department of the college newspaper to assist in lay- 
out work and to make charts and other advertising 
illustrations. During one particularly slow period, 
when advertising lineage was considerably low, the 
(student) advertising manager asked Grayson to “see 
if you can’t hustle up some advertising and earn 
yourself a little extra dough.” Supplied with a rate 
card, a copy of the paper and a list of prospects the 
regular sales representatives had placed in the N. G. 
(no good), file, the new recruit had, in a relatively 
short time, brought in three orders—all from down- 
town Los Angeles stores. From then on, he was a 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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White House 
Reporter 


Mrs. Dunnigan leaves the Capitol after a day's 
work in the Senate Gallery. 
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The story of 
ALICE A. DUNNIGAN 
the fist Negro to be accredited by jour 


Washington correspondents’ associations: 
those of the White House, Congress, Depart- 
ment of State, and District Police Depart- 
ment—as told to Opportunity Editor. 


id ALL started on a Saturday morning many years 

ago when I took the customary roll of newspapers 
from the mailbox, and as usual, rushed into the 
little farmhouse, hurriedly opened the bundle with 
the hope of getting an early start on my delivery 
route. But Lo! my eyes fell upon a familiar sentence 
in bold, black type, spread across the top of the 
front page, and my heart seemed to skip a beat when 
I realized that this sentence was taken from one of 
my very own stories. 

The editor had taken the liberty to snatch the 
one-paragraph story from my regular weekly column, 
enlarge upon it and give it a front page spread with 
an appropriate headline. 

Although this story carried no by-line, the thrill 
of seeing my own news item occupying a strategic 
place on the front page of a newspaper, caused me to 
vow, then and there, that some day I would be an ace 
reporter with many headlines and by-lines. 

I must have been around thirteen years of age 
then, and a freshman in high school, but already | 
had begun to realize that the best way to obtain 
information on what people were doing in the world 
outside the realm of my own experience was through 
the medium of the Negro press. As no Negro paper 
had ever circulated in my home town during the 
period of my lifetime, I decided to pioneer in get- 
ting one started. Upon contact with the Owensboro 
Enterprise, | was given a job as “home-town” cor- 
respondent and agent. It was while carrying out 
this assignment, that one of my stories made head- 
lines and inspired me to choose newspaper work as 
a career. 


Almost a quarter of a century passed, however, 
before I was placed in position to make good this 
promise which I had made to myself early in life. 
It wasn’t until I received information that I had 
been accepted to membership in the White House 
Correspondents Association, in August 1947, that 
I began to realize that, at last, my childish dream was 
about to become a reality. 

The road was long and rugged, leading from that 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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A Citizen 
of Merit 


By LESLEE KLEMES 


URTIS GREEN was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
over seventy-three years ago, and shortly after that 
his family moved to Lexington, Ky., where at the age 
of fourteen he became an apprentice bricklayer for the 
Tandy and Reed Company. For four years he stuck 
to this job which offered no pay, for he knew that 
the invaluable experience he was receiving would 
start him on his way to becoming a good tradesman. 
At eighteen he became a journeyman, obtaining 
a job with the Canton Brick Company in Canton, 
Ohio, where he was the foreman of a street-building 
gang. He built streets in Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Chattanooga, Knoxville, Memphis, and parts of the 
great Canal Street in New Orleans. 

His wages weve not in the higher brackets then, 
and it was often necessary for his wife, whom he 
had married shortly after he began work for the 
Canton Brick Company, to work in order to sup- 
plement their meager funds, although the average 
amount she earned was only about $1.25 a week. 

During the dim days of the depression, the city 
of Marion employed Mr. Green as foreman of the 
WPA street-building unit, a job which placed three 
hundred men, both colored and white, under his 
supervision. 

He continued in that line of work in Marion until 
one day in 1940, when the realization struck him 
that there was a great need for a modern block plant 
in his community; a plant which would produce 
blocks in greater quantity as well as ones of better 
quality than had heretofore been made. The realiza- 
tion of this need resulted in the planning and build- 
ing of the Marion Ashler Block Manufacturing 
Company, where today well over 10,000 blocks are 
produced every week. 

The factory is operated by a six-man crew, each 
earning upward of $50 weekly, headed by Mr. Green, 
still very much active in the business. He is his own 
salesman, and is able to boast of such customers as 
Salling’s Lumber Company of Anderson, Indiana. 

Mr. Green, along with his grandson, Earl Green, 
Jr., who is the Company’s manager of production, 
has maintained the same employment policies which 

(Continued on Page 69) 


This is the story of 
CURTIS GREEN 


He is not the greatest man in the nation, nor 
is he one of the wealthiest. But in the city of 
Marion, Indiana, he has become one of the 
most highly respected members of the com- 
munity. 


Mr. Green and a part of his block plant which 
produces over 10,000 blocks each week. 
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[Ff IS not news to most people that Negroes all over America are working in many 


fields, filling many kinds of jobs—big, little, extraordinary, ordinary. It IS inspir. 
ation to Negro youth that such persons may be spotted all over the country, accepting 
calmly and confidently their right to such jobs, and are performing competently and 


sometimes brilliantly. These are a few— 


RALPH BUNCHE 


DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF TRUSTEESHIP, UNITED NATIONS, LAKE SUCCESS, N. Y. Born 
in Detroit 44 years ago. Began early and prepared well for international relations 
emphasis: majored in political science for A.B., University of California; in gov- 
ernment and international relations for A.M. and Ph.D., Harvard University; 
studied anthropology for post-doctoral work at Northwestern, London School of 
Economics, and University of Capetown, South Africa. Phi Beta Kappa. Begar 
career as Chairman, Department of Political Science, Howard University. Worked 
with research sections of three federal departments on Africa and the Far East 
before joining Department of State in 1944 as Divisional Assistant (Colonial 
Problems) and first Negro to become desk officer. His honors, exceptional employ- 
ment experiences, scholarly research and publications cover three type-written 
pages. Present job: complete supervision of five-member Palestine Commission in 


partitioning the Holy Land. 


MARY LEE WALKER 


TELEPHONE OPERATOR, MICHIGAN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY, FLINT, MICHAGAN. 
Back in September, 1947, the Executive Secretary of the Urban League of Flint 
sent the National Office a memo: “As a supplement to our previous reports on 
Michigan Bell, this is to state that two Negro girls have completed the operator 
five-week training course and are now at work as full-time operators.” Miss Walker 
was one of the two. An honor graduate of Flint Central High School in 1946, she 
was active in school affairs and club groups. She was selected as a “first” appli- 
cant on the basis of her intelligence and quickness—and on her ability to get along 
well with people. Many of her fellow students at Central High were already 
working at Michigan Bell, and they welcomed her graciously to their number. 
The Company, says the Executive Secretary of the Urban League, reports a very 
successful experience as the result of Miss Walker’s introduction to its employee 
group. 


ENSIGN EDITH DEVOE 


U.S.N.R., WASHINGTON, D. c. One of the four Negro nurses commissioned in the 
United States Navy during World War II. She was sworn into the Regular 
Navy (Nurse Corps) in January, 1948. Born in Washington, she completed her 
nurse training at Freedman’s Hospital, Washington, and took advanced training 
and public health work at St. Phillips Hospital (under the Medical College of 
Virginia) at Richmond, Virginia. Worked as public health nurse in the District 
of Columbia, and in private duty at Freedman’s Hospital before receiving com- 
mission as Ensign in the Navy Nurse Corps in 1945. On duty during the war 
in Maryland, Boston, and Washington. Though much of her work has been in 
professional nursing, she is experienced in administrative training duties. Her 
present job: duty at the Navy Communication Annex Dispensary, Washington. 
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VICTORIA WINFREY 


INSPECTOR OF SWITCHBOARD KEYS, WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, KEARNY, N. J. 
From her story: “I enrolled in the NYA radio project because I had a great curios- 
ity about the technical aspects of radio. During the war an interviewer from 
Western Electric visited the center and, though I was considered the best student, 
he seemed reluctant to give me a pass for a plant interview and test. But our 


center supervisor intervened and I was given a pass. At Western Electric I became | 


a 34-grade tester on radio receivers for Army and Navy aircraft. Immediately, 
I enrolled in the electronics course of the College of Engineering, Columbia 
University. I also took Western Electric’s free courses to employees.” Then followed: 
subsequent interest in radar, her position as the only company woman working 
on systems (complete radar equipment). Her present job: inspection of switch- 
board keys before they are assembled. Cause for one of her most frequent sighs 
of thankfulness: “economic security.” 


MAURICE ELLIS 


RADIO ACTOR. From Will Smallwood, capable Negro writer, comes this descrip- 
tion of Mr. Ellis: “Of the scarce four or five Negro artists currently active 
on coast-to-coast airshows emanating from metropolitan New York, he is doubtless 
a top-drawer selection as to versatility, appearance frequency and audience recog- 
nition. . . . Long ago having lost accurate account of the number of transcriptions 
he’s made, the number of radio shows include many of the more important. Sor 
are: Portia Faces Life, Young Dr. Malone, Rosemary, Gang Busters, Counter-Spy, 
Mr. District Attorney, Prudential Family Hour, Arch Obeler shows, Radio Reader's 
Digest, Dick Tracy, Eternal Light, Theater Guild of the Air, Ave Maria, Ford 
Theater of the Air, New World A-Comin’.” Advice from Ellis to youngsicrs: Few 
fields are as highly involved as radio. Be thoroughly prepared. 


PERCY RICHARDSON 


LIEUTENANT, BOSTON FIRE DEPARTMENT. Percy Richardson says: “When a very 
small boy, living in the West End of Boston, I was attracted by the bells and 
steam whistles of the fire engines. . . . 1 became a fire spark at the Bullfinch Strect 
Fire Station off Bowdoin Square, the busiest house in Boston at the time. . 

I shall never forget the thrill when I found Engine No. 4 at a working fire in th: 
market district and my very good friend, Lieutenant Thomas Downey, told me to 
ride back to the engine house with them.” Young Richardson had another reasor: 
for wanting to be a fireman: “I had never seen or heard of a colored fireman 
and I thought we should have a few, as there was no law against it.” At the 
Boston Fire Department now, Lieutenant Richardson happily reports, there are 
nine Negroes “all respected as firemen, and all democratically assigned.” 


ROSA CARTER 


CATERESS, ANDERSON, INDIANA. Excerpts from her story: “I enrolled in the 
American School for Home Economics in Chicago and completed the courses 
offered. Before finishing my training, I was already in charge of a dining room 
of the Stilwell Hotel in Anderson, and since then I have always managed for my- 
self. For a year I catered for the Boy Scouts and for four years I represented the 
Chambers Stove Company of Shelbyville, Indiana, travelling to many of the major 
cities in Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky. I am now operating my own business, 
Blue Ribbon Food Service. . . . The preparation of food—the best and most tasty 
I can cook and serve—is my real specialty and my profession. . . . A very consider- 
able part of my success is attributable to my very fine, efficient and loyal staff of 
assistants.” One of her ambitions: to earn, consistently, $50,000 a year. 
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Jobs 


and Careers in 


R the first time in the history of American busi- 
ness, Negroes are finding sales, clerical, technical, 


and supervisory jobs in the retail merchandising field, 
Much of this progressive development is presently 
concentrated in a few large eastern cities, but there is 
unmistakable evidence that this small beginning has 
opened new doors for ambitious young Negroes else- 


where. 


The Basis of Our Recommendation? 


HE National Urban League’s Department of In- 

dustrial Relations reports: “It is worth noting 
that prior to 1940 one large department store in New 
York City reported the employment of Negroes as 
salespeople. A survey conducted by the National 
Urban League in 1944 revealed that in only one 
other city was there a first rate department store 
which had adopted a non-discriminatory employment 
policy—G. Fox and Company, in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. (See story, page 58). Determined to 
change this pattern, the National Urban League, 
and its 56 local branches launched a concerted cam- 
paign to secure better jobs for scores of young Negro 
men and women who could easily qualify as book- 
keepers, cashiers and salespeople. The results of 
the Urban League’s efforts are reflected in a more 
recent survey of twenty-five cities. Some 500 young 
people were found holding clerical and sales jobs 
in leading stores in New York City, Boston, Hart- 
ford, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and Newark. De- 
partment store officials in Detroit, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Buffalo, Columbus, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and other key cities had under con- 
sideration Urban League requests that they change 
their employment policies. 


“By comparison it must be admitted that the num- 
ber of Negroes employed in these establishments 
represents only an insignificant percentage of the 
total work force. The importance of the trend is 
the fact that a new field is slowly opening to trained 
young Negroes and those who may be interested 
in business careers. Beyond this it has been definitely 
established that the customer has shown that he 
doesn’t care who serves him as long as he gets what 
he wants and is courteously treated. The prospective 
employer is coming around to the conviction that a 
good typist, a capable stenographer, an alert sales- 
woman, or an accurate bookkeeper or accountant 
is a precious asset regardless of skin color.” 
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What Is the Field Like? 


y DEPARTMENT store is an establishment en- 

gaged in selling merchandise of all kinds and 
prices to the public. It is made up of a group of 
smaller units called sales departments, which are 
housed under one roof and held together by a com- 
mon system of financing, accounting, and delivery 
of goods.” This literal definition describes neither 
the vitality of one of the most important phases of 
American business, nor the endless ramifications of 
buying and selling to customer demand and trade 
competition. 

The United States Department of Labor report 
on the industry in November, 1945, noted 4,100 
department stores throughout the country, with a 
1944 volume of business totalling about $6.7 billion 
—from $4 billion in 1939. The increased sales 
volume was accompanied by increased employment: 
565,000 in 1939 to about 690,000 in 1944. 

Even with these figures, it must be kept in mind 
that the department store industry, like many Amer- 
ican businesses, is enmeshed in heavy competition 
from other distribution outlets, among them food, 
drug, super market. and specialty chains. E. B. 
Weiss, Director of Merchandising of Grey Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., stated in November, 1947, that 
“the competitive status of department stores with 
respect to other mass distributors has clearly slipped 
a notch.” 

But indicative of the re-vitalizing process—neces- 
sarily a progressive one—through which the industry 
is going, Mr. Weiss also adds, “It is this change of 
competitive status that is hastening the department 
store toward both a new type of department store 
and a new relationship with major sources of sup- 
ply.” 

For hundreds of young people throughout the 
country this means new opportunity. The industry 
is old and established, but the keen competition has 
spurred a new, pioneering spirit which invites new 
ideas, new methods, and new personnel. 


1 Printers’ Ink, November 28, 1947. 


O significant is the trend that this special Vocational 
Guidance issue of OPPORTUNITY Magazine is 


recommending consideration of the department store 
industry—one of the most important phases of retail 
merchandising—for the thousands of young Negro 
men and women who may want to plan their careers 
in commerce and trade. On these two pages and the 


Wages? Hours? Working Conditions? 
LL of these factors vary with the size of the 


store, and its location—whether big city or small 
town. 


@ Wages—Beginning salary in cities, usually $25 to 
$32 per week, in smaller places it is lower. In addition to 
the regular salary, there may be a commission on 
sales above quota. The quotas vary with the type of mer- 
chandise sold. It is possible for good, experienced sales 
people to earn $45 to $60 a week. 

Buyers’ salaries are affected by type of merchandise sold. 
A young, inexperienced buyer may start at $30 or $35 a 
weck in a small store or small department. A salary of $5,000 
or more a year comes only with long experience. 

Clerical workers usually earn $20 to $30, while secre- 
taries to top executives may receive as much as $75 a 
week. Jobs in personnel work may pay from $25 a week 
to $5,000 a year. Salaries for advertising jobs vary from 
as little as $18 a week for an inexperienced sign writer to 
as much as $200 a week for the advertising manager of 
a large organization. 

@ Hours—In general, weekly hours in the larger stores 
are 40 to 42, in medium-sized stores 42 to 45, and in 
small stores, 48 to 52. The rotating 5-day work weck has 
been adopted by a number of metropolitan stores. Over the 
country the 6-day week is still the rule. 

@ Working Conditions—Work in department stores 
presents few job hazards. The buildings usually are arti- 
ficially lighter, well-ventilated, and many are air-cooled 
during the summer months. Many large stores have com- 
fortable rest rooms, well-equipped cafeterias for employees 
where food is sold at low prices, health rooms, and medi- 
cal attendants. 

@ Unions—Most of the unionization has occurred among 
larger stores in larger cities in both AFL and CIO unions. 

@ Employees Benefits—Vacations with pay vary from 
one to two weeks depending on how long the employee 
has been with the store. Employees enjoy certain discount 
privileges on store purchases; are covered by unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. 


next three are special articles on this field. 


This information taken from the U. S. Department 
of Labor, U. S. Employment Service Labor Market 
Information for USES Counseling, Industry Series 


No. 53-1. See also job chart, page 48. 


Jobs? Training? 

LTHOUGH there is no standard type of organ- 

ization for a department store, the work general- 
ly falls into four main branches: (1) merchandising 
—the actual buying and selling of merchandise, in- 
cluding the many sales departments and most of 
the employees; (2) publicity—activities such as 
newspaper advertising, window and store display, 
radio programs, and fashion shows to promote the 
sale of merchandise; (3) finance and control— 
administration of all accounts and records of the 
business; (4) store operation—upkeep and opera- 
tion of the building and equipment; receiving, 
checking, marking, wrapping, and delivery of goods; 
service to customers; and employment and training 
of personnel; and (5) personnel. Other pertinent 


points : 


@ Most new, inexperienced employees begin their 
careers in a selling or stock-handling job in order to be- 
come familiar with the basic operations of the store. Pro- 
motional opportunities depend to a great extent upon the 
type of store organization. 


@ A college education is not essential for the better- 
paying jobs, since most stores require experience as well 
as training, but college graduates usually advance more 
rapidly than others. 

@ The store’s training departments periodically give 
supplementary training to their employees in selling tech- 
niques, advertising methods, accounting, market problems, 
etc. 

@ Special preparatory and correspondence courses for 
vocations in department stores are offered at many uni- 
versities, private business schools, and extension divisions 
of larger universities. 

@ A high school education is usually required for sell- 
ing jobs, but not for most jobs in shipping, delivery, re- 
ceiving and marking, and maintenance and operation. 


@ Department stores employ carpenters, electricians, 
chemists, physicists, and many other types of skilled work- 
ers. Training in many of these occupations is available 
through the public vocational schools and apprentice train- 
ing programs. 
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Fair Employment 
is Good Business 
at G. Fox 

of Hartford 


By MARJORIE GREENE 


“We gear all our activities toward one goal— 
the operation of a modern and efficient busi- 
ness with a community consciousness,” says 
the G. Fox and Company management of its 
announced—and practiced—policy of hiring 
workers on the basis of ability and not color. 
So well is it doing its job that its President re- 
ceived this year one of the most coveted prizes 
in the field: “The Annual Tobe Award for 
Distinguished Contribution to American 
Retailing.” 


F YOU'RE one among the lucky who can afford 
a shopping tour along New York’s fashionable 
Fifth Avenue, it won’t be unusual for you to make 
your purchase of a Negro sales clerk, have your par- 
cel tied by a Negro wrapper, or to pass a Negro de- 
partment cashier working serenely at her job. But 
seven million New Yorkers, and the city’s nth mil- 
lion visitors are used to explaining away such things: 
New York is not typical; it is in a class by itself. 
New York is way ahead of its time. 

Sometimes, believe it or not, New York is hard 
put to keep up! And among the American cities set- 
ting a pace in the field of retail merchandising is 
Hartford, Connecticut—the proud, conservative state 
capital—with G. Fox and Company, department 
store, which has been doing a thriving business for 
100 years. 

G. Fox is one of the few department stores in the 
United States where a Negro employee may say 
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with quiet confidence, “I’m working hard for the 
next step up” and know that whether he makes it 
or not depends entirely upon himself: his ability to 
make the grade. 

The store celebrated its 1ooth year during 1947. 
and at the end of the year, during the Christmas 
rush, counted over 3,500 employees, among them 
more than 300 Negroes. During the normal seasons 
of the year, there are 2,500 employees. Among these 
are 250 Negroes working as sales clerks, telephone 
dispatchers, clerical workers, inspector wrappers, 
sewing machine operators, floor stock handlers, ele- 
vator operators. Several are in supervisory and as- 
sistant supervisory jobs. Since 1945 there has been 
a Negro on the personnel staff, and six months ago, 
a young Negro woman was hired as personnel coun- 
selor. 

This might have been dismissed as impossible in a 
city like Hartford. For though this 300-year-old 
town has been called “the birthplace of American 
democracy,” and was once the home of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, in later years it has been termed a 
“difficult” city race relations wise. Not only have 
the great insurance companies and precision indus- 
tries brought in new citizens, but the surrounding 
tobacco farms have lured their migrant workers. 
This combination of new citizens has been an uneasy 
one. Of the 175,000 people in Hartford, hardly 
12,000 are Negroes. Yet employment doors have 
been shut quickly and hard in the faces of those 
seeking “non-Negro” jobs. 

Hartford has accepted G. Fox’s upgrading of Ne- 
groes, begun in 1942 —- without fanfare — quite 
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ganquilly. Not only has Hartford accepted it, but 
» has the whole of New England. For G. Fox 
gperates fourteen direct trunk lines to Connecticut 
dties, sends its catalog “Foreword” to 200,000 New 
England families, and is a shopping mecca for many 
@f the area’s old families. The almost revolutionary 
dange in the department store’s employment pat- 
DE tern was managed without a ripple in its reputation 
profits. 

Uy On the contrary, the store has made such strides 
Se that its enterprising, dynamic President, Mrs. Beatrice 
Vp fox Auerbach, received this year one of the most 
| wim coveted honors in the department store industry: 
the Tobe Award for distinguished contribution to 

il American retailing. 
| there a magic, secret formula? Personne! 
—_ Director Maurice Berins says assuredly no. 
2 “The important thing.” he explains. “was that G 
fox management meant business, and, once every- 
ae body realized it, the way was paved. The re-ult ix 
See wat aside from minor incidents—which we expected. 


af course—there has been no great confusion. We 
didn’t and don’t hold any meetings on the subject 


a 


President Beatrice Fox 
Auerbach, seated at 
her desk, confers with 
Mr. Maurice Berins, 
G. Fox Personnel Di- 
rector, and Miss Sarah 
Murphy, Personnel 
Counselor. ( Miss 
Murphy was recom- 
mended to G. Fox 
through the National 
Urban League's In- 
dustrial Relations De- 
partment.) 


We just began and are keeping on. If a Negro is 
‘being sent to a department where there has not been 
one before, we may call the department head. Other- 
wise, the placement is put through as usual. 
7 “In only a few imstances have we had employee~ 
‘tell us that they will not work beside a Negro. In 
¢such instances we talk to these employees about 
fairness and democracy in action, and if this does 
not work, we simply re-state our employment policy 
and do not retreat from it. 

“As for customer reaction, most of that which has 
come to our attention has been favorable. In one 
or two instances customers have expressed preference 
for being served by Negro sales people.” 


TITH the growing number of Negro employees. 

G. Fox brought to its personnel staff Mrs 
Anaretha Shaw, a civic-minded Negro woran. 
vitally interested in the welfare of young people 
She is the mother of three sons and three daughters. 
Mrs. Shaw gets a great deal of credit from G. Fox 
monagement for its successful use of Negro workers. 
With a fine, patient hand she screened job appli- 
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aintenance at Macy’*s 


By WILLIAM OFFUTT 


EEPING the world’s largest department store—— 

Macy’s—clean is one of the world’s most un- 
usual jobs, for an important part of it is done in a 
special testing laboratory. The huge store in New 
York covers more than two million feet of floor 
space. with five different types of floor covering 
and sections of rugs worth many thousands of dol- 
lars; several kinds of partitions including glass, lucite, 
marble, and plastic—to say nothing of the infinite 
number of counters, windows, escalator steps. Most 
of these facilities bear the traffic of 150,000 cus- 
tomers who visit the store daily. 

My task is to see that the best and most effective 
cleaning materials and methods are applied, and to 
standardize the products and equipment used. 

There are hundreds of fluids, polishes, abrasives, 
detergents and other sanitation products on the 
market — and as many salesmen. I receive these 
salesmen, make special laboratory and comparison 
tests of their products, select the best, and make 
recommendations for their use throughout Macy’s 
New York and its affiliated stores. 

In addition to this, I assist in job classification 
and wage administration for Macy’s housekeepers 
and in budget control. 

Sanitation problems are, of course, my chief con- 
cern—for it is in this that I have received special train- 
ing, which, at present, has been given to only twelve 
men in the United States. I am a chemist and 
worked as one for several years until the end of 
World War II with E. I. duPont de Nemours 
of Charleston, Indiana. Several weeks after the 
war's end, Seagram Distillers initiated a special 
course in Industrial Sanitation Research at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, the first of its kind. Through the 
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Louisville Urban League, I was placed among the 
first twelve Negro college men to receive the train- 


ing. In addition to plant assignments of an experi- 


mental nature, our course included technical lecture: 
given by a staff of university professors who wer 
assigned to the Seagram Industrial Research Foun- 
dation. Eight hours each week were spent in clas 
room instruction where our backgrounds wen 
broadened with courses in public speaking, busines 
correspondence, technical-report writing. industrial 
management, fundamentals of sanitation technology 
methods engineering, sanitation planning and rating. 
purchasing, and accounting. 

After a year of this special training at the Founda- 
tion. | was sent to the Calvert Distillery in Baltimore. 
Maryland, as the Educational Coordinator for th 
sanitation training program at that plant. Whil 
there I received an invitation from Macy’s to work 
as Technical Advisor in its Maintenance Department 
I accepted the position in February, 1947. 


Not all of my experience and education is ac- 
counted for in my ventures in the business world 
A large measure is traceable to my family, friends 
and to my formal schooling. State Street High 
School in Bowling Green, Kentucky; Tennessee State 
College, Nashville, where I majored in chemistry: 
the University of Michigan and Columbia Univer- 
sity, all helped me build a sound background for 
the career I have begun. The National Urban 
League, as a result of its persistent efforts to open 
new doors for qualified young people, has been 
an important factor in my plans for a career. And 
what man who has achieved even partial succes 
could not attribute much of it to the woman “be- 
hind the scenes”—his wife? Mine, who is a graduate 
nurse with the New York public health department, 
is no exception. 
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By ROBERT HOPPOCK 


B OOK §S on Vocational Guidance 


Professor of Education, New York University; Editor, Occupational Index. 


E FOLLOWING references have been selected 

to serve the interests of two groups: young people 
and adults who are choosing their first jobs or look- 
ing for new jobs; and the counselors, teachers, em- 
sloyment interviewers and social workers who try 
to help them. 


PART I 


Recommended References for Young People and 
Adults Who Are Choosing Careers or 
hanging Jobs 


Kitson, H. D. Hey, to find the right vocation. Third 
revised edition. 1947. Harper and Bros. New York, N. Y. 
163 pages. $250—A very simple, down-to-earth descrip- 
tion of the logical steps to follow in choosing a career. 


Choosing your life work. Finding your job. 1946, 
Bnai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, Washington, 
D.C. Two pamphlets. 8 pages each. 10¢ each—Here is 
smething really new. Sound vocational guidance pre- 
sented in comic strip format. Fascinating reading for al) 
persons of all ages and all levels of ability. 


April, 1945. Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
5, D. C. 1,287 pages, 242 pages, and 747 pages. $2.00, 
%¢, and $1.25—The most complete description of the 
largest number of jobs ever assembled between two 
covers. Primarily devoted to brief, simple, enumerations 


to help interviewers to classify beginning workers who 
have had no job experience. 


Occupational index. Annotated bibliography of new 
books, pamphlets, and magazine articles containing oc- 
cupational information that will be helpful to a person 
choosing a career. Indexed under 300 occupational titles. 
Annotations list contents and evaluate quality. Best ref- 
erences recommended and starred. Free and inexpensive 


Inc, New York University, New York 3, N. Y. 
Occupational abstracts. Series of 6-page foiders. Each 


$250—A \wolume of reassurance, advice, and instruction, 
addressed to all who may wish, or who may be forced 
by circumstances, to change their work. The special 
concerns of veterans, former war workers, recent gradu- 
ates, the unexpectedly fired, women, physically handi- 
capped, emotionally handicapped, oldsters, and those just 
fed up with their present jobs are separately considered. 
The author draws on his long experience for illustrative 
material. Concluding chapters deal with the orthodox 
principles of self-inventory, labor market investigation, 
utilization of counseling services, and job seeking. No 
book of this sort can be altogether free from cliches but 
the present volume has a realism and practicality un- 
common to its class. 


Vocational Guidance Research. 500 postwar jobs for 


information on each occupation. Much less “hot air” 
than in most books of this kind. 


Converse, P. D. Should I start my own business? Spe- 
cial Bulletin—No. 5. 1945. Bureau of Economic and Busi 
ness Research, 205 Commerce Building, Urbana, 
44 pages. Free. 


Ti. 
Greenberg, D. B. and Schindall, H. A small store and 
independence. 1945. Publisher, 400 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 243 pages. $2.00. 


Maris, P. V. Shall I be a farmer? 1944. U. S. 


PART II 


Recommended References for Counselors, Teachers, 
Employment Interviewers and Social Workers 


Vocational Guidance Associaton, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Hilton, M. E. Guide te guidance. Vol. VIII. 1946. 

$1.00—Bibliography on all aspects of guidance. 

Aids in counseling. 1946. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 6 pages. Free—Bibliography 
of material published by U. S. Government offices. Ready 
reference material; background information; counseling 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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men. 1945. Doubleday, Doran and Co., Garden City, oF 

N. Y. 285 pages. $250—Concise summaries of essential ee 

ng the 
°xperi- Industrial (Small Business) Series. 1945-1946. Super- 
~cture: intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. Various - 
. a lengths, usually under 100 pages. 10¢-45¢—A series of e 
wen bulletins on establishing and operating several different a 
Foun. kinds of small businesses. A complete list of the pub- . 
clas- lications still available may be obtained from the Office a 
of Small Businesses, United States Department of Com- i 

wer merce, Washington, D. C. ‘4 
uSINCs Dictionary of occupational titles. Paris I, IV, and a 
ustrial Supplement, Edition 3. June, 1939; October, 1944; and C 
rating, 
unda- erformed in each ied 
vr the ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 33 pages. ie 
Whil 
wat Spero, S. D. Government jobs and how to get them. 4 
1945. J. B. Lippincott Co., 521 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y on 

358 pages. $2.95. 
rs 

S at- pamphlets listed in a separate section. Published quar- a i: 
iends 
High leaflet contains a condensed summary of available liter- 
Occupations, vocational guidance journal. Artic 
State ature on a different occupation, covering the nature of | techniques. ng end other phases of a a 
5 ais the work, abilities, and training required, methods of = 
istry: guidance contributed by leaders in the field. Covers i 
ee entrance and advancement, earnings, hours, and working the entire adjustment of the individual to occupational “ 
LIVer- conditions, future prospects, and a bibliography of not life. Published monthly, October through May oe a 
1 for more than five of the best sources of further information. an. foreign, $5.50. National 
rw List of titles free on request. Published ten times a year. gam &2 Beaver Street Z 
F Annual subscription $2.50. Occupational Index, Inc., ie 
open New York University, New York 3, N. Y. ha 
been Bennett, G. K. and Orbach, C. E. Guidance summary B. 
And form for use in vocational and educational counseling. a 
1946. The Psychological Corp., 522 Fifth Ave., New York a 

com 18, N. Y. 8 pages. Sample kit of 5 copies, 40¢—A blank a 
“be- which may be used as a guide to the interview or filled 4 
in by the counselee before. 
ry White, J. G. Changing your work. 1946. Association a 
Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 210 pages. Pe a 


How I Became Interested 


By DREW PEARSON 
The editors of OPPORTUNITY asked 
Mr. Pearson to describe, as he puts it, “the 


influence which caused me in later life to 
take up the cudgels for the Negro.” He sent 


the following story from his life. 


— I was about six years old, my father, who 

had been teaching at Northwestern University 
in Chicago, moved to Swarthmore, Pa., where he 
became a professor at Swarthmore College. I grew 
up in this Quaker community. 


One of my first friends was a Negro boy named 
Charlie Maddox. He and I were in the same grade 
in school, and we played together frequently in the 
afternoon. Charlie was a fine boy, and I liked him. 
Probably I knew him better than any of the white 
boys. 


As I grew up, however, Charlie and I gradual- 
ly drifted apart. I finished preparatory school, went 
to college, worked in Europe. Some years later, I 
came back and saw Charlie on the street. He was 
one of the respected members of the colored com- 
munity, but to the best of my recollection he had 
not finished high school. He was then a janitor. 
I had been able to go on to other more interesting 
and more profitable things. 


The divergent roads followed by me and by my 
old friend Charlie Maddox have caused me to do a 
lot of thinking in the years that have followed. 
The cause of democracy in America and Charlie had just as good brains as I, was just as 
the world has received many a boost from smart as I, but he lacked opportunity. Certain doors 
the Washington-Merry-Go-Round colum- were closed to him. Higher education was difficult. 
nist, radio commentator, and “father” of 
the Friendship Train plan. So he became a janitor, and I have tried to do my 
bit to widen the door of opportunity to other Charlie 
Maddoxes. 
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in Racial Justice . . 


By JUSTINE WISE POLIER 


DESERVE no credit for my interest in racial 

justice. As a Jew and therefore as a member 
{a minority group that has long suffered discrimi- 
sation, segregation and persecution, I was particu- 
urly sensitive to the effects of the doctrine of racism 
that poisons every society it touches. 


The conviction that democracy meant that all 
geople should have equal opportunity to live fully 
ad not be subjected to the injuries and scars that 
tem from racial injustice was part of the air that 
| breathed in my parents’ home. When I was ten 
the distinguished Negro painter, H. O. Tanner, 
visited us and painted my father’s portrait. I re- 
member my father’s explanation that this distin- 
guished artist lived and worked in Paris because 
te felt that he could only live as a free man outside 
this country and that in Paris his work would be 
udged on its merits. I also remember the lynching 
af a young Jew in the South unjustly accused of 
rape and my parent’s explanation of what prejudice 
and bigotry did, not only to those who were hurt, but 
how it brutalized and debased those who practiced 
it. 


= 


When I graduated from college and went to work 
in the textile factories in Passaic, I saw how much 
manufacturers played one group of Americans 
ainst each other, deepening the fear of older Amer- 
kans against newcomers, of whites against Negroes, 
© as to prevent trade unionism and the achieve- 
ment of decent working conditions. I noted, regard- 
ess of skill or ability, there were few opportunities 
for Negroes in other than unskilled jobs. Through 
my work as Counsel for the Mayor’s Committee on 
Relief I became familiar with the full meaning to 


Negroes of segregation in th 
The daughter of the great American, 


Through associa tion with my husband in the Scotts- Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, received early the 
ari I with the inspiration to devote her life and energies 
ion of justice in America broke down under the . —_ 
press of f | prejudice in @ th. to humanity and justice among men. 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Montgomery, Alabama 


A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS 
Secondary Elementary 
Established in 1874 Moved to Montgomery 1887 
Began Junior College in 1920 
Began Senior College in 1929 
Branch Summer School Since 1927 
All-Year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 
Operates on the Quarter System 
Further information available through 


H. Council Trenholm, President 


College Training in Nursing 


at 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


A four and a half year integrated course leading to 
the Bachelor of Science degree in Nurse Education. 


Write today for particulars 
COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 


Hampton Institute Hampton, Virginia 


DILLARD UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS 
* 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


For Information address: 


The Registrar 


Nurse-Kindergarten | 


ADVERTISING EXPERT 


(Continued from Page 51) 


member of the ad staff, and from that point on, 
interest in the long-range earnings as a commercial 
artist dimmed to the immediate cash-on-the-barrel. 
head possibilities of ad selling. 

Later he joined the staff of The California Eagle 
as advertising manager and after a short time, was 
offered a job with the city staff of The Baltimore 
Afro-American. 

This was in April 1936, just a few weeks prior 
to the payment of the bonus to World War I Vets. 
As a result of this artificial stimulus during the de. 
pression depths, Grayson was able to sell several page 
ads, and from that beginning he was a ranking sales. 
man within six weeks. He was selected by Mr. D. 
Arnett Murphy, then advertising manager, to organ- 
ize the advertising department of the Philadelphia 
branch of The Afro-American Newspapers. 

After getting Philadelphia off to a start from the 
$80.00 weekly advertising sales when he took over, 
he was sent an urgent S.O.S. to return to Baltimore 
in November of 1937, by which time he had estab. 


_ lished a goo percent increase in advertising sales. 
_ During his 22 months’ stay in Philadelphia, he had 
' topped The Afro’s entire sales force and had estab 


lished a house record of 10,000 lines for one week's 


_ production. This record was short lived, for Grayson 


was himself to break it over again many times. 
Thinking back over his record production sales, he 
points to his total sales of 53,000 lines in September, 
1942 as his claim for the all-time top for individual 
sales in one week. In 1946 Mr. Grayson was ap- 
pointed advertising manager of The Baltimore Afro- 
American, with a staff of seven advertising solicitors. 


He resigned this position in September 1947 to be- 


| come Eastern advertising manager of Ebony Mage- 


_ gine, which has, at last count, a circulation of 350,000. 


From his centrally located offices at 55 West 42nd 
Street, New York, he is responsible for all of the 


| major contracts with the most important national 


advertisers and agencies in the country, and handles 
approximately 65 percent of all advertising for his 
magazine. He is enthusiastic about the possibilities 
of Negro newspapers and magazines. To him, the 
full potential in total circulation and advertising has 
not been approached. It is his belief that, as more 
qualified men recognize the importance of selling 
and prepare themselves as experts in the related 
fields of merchandising, research, promotion and 
advertising, the Negro market can then be presented 
more factually—and with a great degree of success— 
to a wider group of potential advertisers. 


Mr. Grayson is married and has two children. He 
is 33 years old and has been in advertising 14 years, 
11 years of which was spent on one job. He is 
interested in all sports, swims and plays tennis for 
exercise. 
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What Does VOC Mean to You? 


HREE Thalheimer Awards—made possible by a 
gift from Dr. Ross Thalheimer—will be given 
to students participating in the VOC who write 
the three best original essays on 
“What the Vocational Opportunity Campaign 
Has Meant to Me” 


First Award $100 
Second Award .... 
Third Award . . §0 


Contest opens March 14, closes April 30, 1948. 
All essays submitted must be postmarked no later 
than midnight April 30, 1948. 

— eligible to write essays are persons who 

have taken part in the 1948 VOC of the Na- 
tional Urban League either through a school or 
through a community agency as follows: 


1) any student enrolled in his or her last year of study | 


in a secondary school ; 

2) any student enrolled in his or her first year of study 
beyond secondary school in a course that requires 
not less than two years to complete ; 


3) any individual who completed secondary school on | 


or after January 1, 1945, whose application to an 


institution for further study has been accepted or is | 


pending. 
will be 


1) announced on September 5, 1948, at the opening of 
the National Urban League's Back-to-Schoo] Cam- 
paign ; 

2) made to the individual, to be paid to the institution 
of the awardee’s choice, applicable to his or her 
account for expenses of further education: tuition, 
maintenance, the purchase of books, instruments, tools, 
laboratory supplies, uniforms, etc. 


For Full Information Regarding Eligibility 
and Regulations 
Schools and Agencies should write 
Vocational Opportunity Campaign Essay 
Committee 
National Urban League 
1133 Broadway 
New York 10, New York 
“The Future is Yours—Plan and Prepare!” 


A GRADE “A” LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
Graduate Courses Leading to 


the M.A. and M.S. Degree 


Information address: 
THE REGISTRAR 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
“The Gateway to Christian Education” 


@ STRONG FACULTY 
@ MODERN FACILITIES 
@ PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
@ PRE-PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
Livingstone College offers courses leading to the A.B. and 
B.S. degrees through the College of Liberal Arts and to 
the B.D. in the Hood Theological Seminary. “A” rating 
from the Southern Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges. 
For further information write: 
THE REGISTRAR 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. 
W. J. TRENT, President 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
School of Social Work 


Two-year Curriculum leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree 


Regular Technical Social Work Courses 
Same credit towards the diploma or degree for 
courses taken in the Summer 1 as when 
offered during the Fall and Winter Sessions 
also 
SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 
FOR SERVICES ARISING FROM WAR NEEDS 
Cooperating with the Atlanta University 
Affiliated Summer School 
For Further Information, Write 
Forrester B. Washington, A.M., 
Director 


247 Henry Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia 
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A DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


e 
For catalog and information write 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
BENNETT COLLEGE 


Box 1589F Creensboro, N. C. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 
Address : 

REGISTRAR 
PENNSYLVANIA 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 


TEACHING 
Exaltation of the Wisest and Best in Negro Life 
Administrative, Instructional, Personnel, Business, and Extra- 
Curricular Activities Determined by This Aim. 

A State and Federal Supported Institution. “A” Kated by 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schox ls. 
Excellent Physical Plant. 

For General Information Write: THE REGISTRAR 


Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 
A Co-Educationa! Institution 
conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 
Liberal Arts - Pharmacy - Education - Social 


For further information address THE RECISTRAR 


JOHNSON C, SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution of High Rating 
2 Units: 

College of Liberal Arts Theological Seminary 


Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 


For Information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 


WHITE HOUSE REPORTER 


(Continued from Page 52) 


| of a “home-town” reporter, residing on the outskirts 
| of a little southern village with a population of less 


than 4,000, and writing one-sentence stories for ¢ 
local weekly, to that of a “National” corresponden 
sitting in the press galleries of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, occupying an equal place in the 
Department of State, with the world’s leading news. 
paper and radio reporters, attending weekly press 
conferences at the White House with the President 


| of the United States, and writing national new; 
| stones for Negro newspapers throughout America. 


Much water of experience and hard work has 
passed under the bridge of time, spanning the gap 


| between an early ambition in Russellville, Kentucky, 
_ and a later accomplishment in Washington, D. C. 


The greatest portion of my time between these two 


| memorable days was spent in school rooms, either 


attending or teaching classes. As busy as I was dur- 
ing this score of intervening years, there was always 
a little time for writing, because “once you smell 
printer’s ink, you can never forget.” 


Serving as correspondent and agent for the Rising 


| Sun of Hopkinsville, Kentucky, I introduced for the 


first time the circulation of a Negro newspaper in 
the remote, rural community in which my first school 
was taught. When this paper was sold to the Hop- 
kinsville Globe, 1 was placed on the staff as circula- 
tion manager. 


Subsequently, I became columnist for the Louis- 
ville Defender and the Kentucky Reporter, and 


spent some summers—between school terms——work- 


ing on the staff of the Louisville Leader, and finally 
co-editing the Informer, a tri-weekly tabloid pub- 
lished in Louisville, Kentucky. In answer to Uncle 
Sam’s plea for G-girls, I came to Washington in 
1942, to take my place alongside of thousands of 


_ other government workers. 


At the expiration of four years of Federal service, 
I again turned to my first love—that of newspaper 
work. It was on New Year’s Day in 1947 that I 
accepted the post of Washington correspondent for 
the Associated Negro Press. 

It took me only twenty-four hours to realize how 
important it was to be a member of the Correspon- 
dents Press Galleries in the National Capitol. This 


| realization dawned heavily upon me on that histori- 


_ which stretched through corridors from the Capitol 


cal day of January 2, 1947, at the convening of 
the 80th Congress. 

Being a cub reporter with an overwhelming desire 
to make good on my first assignment, I rushed into 
the Capitol, carrying passes to the visitors’ galleries 
which I had secured earlier from my Senator and 
Congressman. There to my dismay, I found thous- 
ands of persons, lined up, four abreast in a column 
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rotunda to the staircase leading to the gallery floor 
of the Senate wing. Hundreds of others were crowd- 
ed about entrances to the visitors’ gallery which had 
already been filled to capacity. 


Not being able to get as much as 2 peek into the 


Senate chamber where efforts were in process for the 
unseating of the infamous Senator Bilbo, I became 


almost frantic, and decided that I would make an 
| Openings in Day and Night Courses for Veterans and 


Private Students 


attempt to do something to remedy a situation of 
this kind. 


Maneuvering past the chubby little 
with the ruddy face and the blue uniform, who saw 
to it that the red velvet rope with the shiny hook 
was held taut across the foot of the stairway, I as- 
cended the heavily carpeted steps and entered the 
Periodical Gallery. There I managed to have a 
quiet, quick but forceful interview with the person 
in charge. From outward appearance, this visit 
seemed unsuccessful, but in reality it was very ef- 
fective because I left the gallery armed with an 
application blank and instructions to file for mem- 


bership. 


Although this application was rejected and re- 
turned, I did not become discouraged. Another was 
filed with the regular Press Gallery, which was fol- 
lowed up periodicaily by telephone calls and personal 
visits, until I was finally notified, six months later, 
that I had been elected to membership to the gal- 
leries. 


Applications for membership in the correspond- | 


ents’ associations of the State Department and Whitc 
House, which were filed two months later, were ac- 
cepted without delay. But my application for a 
police pass in the District of Columbia met with 
a little difficulty, which was ironed out within a few 
weeks, and I succeeded in receiving bona fide police 
credentials. 


Service to Negro newspapers has been greatly en- 
larged since the doors of the White House and Con- 
gressional galleries have been opened to represen- 
tatives of Negro news agencies and a national Negro 
magazine. Permitting these reporters to attend legis- 
lative and administrative press 
definite recognition of the fact that Negro-American, 
are not second-class citizens deserving only second- 
class news. These privileges, limited as they are, 
afford an opportunity to get all the pertinent facts 
to minority groups first hand. They further prove 
a growing Government-wide awareness of the need 
of broadening the scope of democratic action. Fur- 
thermore, the very presence of Negro reporters at the 
White House Press Conferences serves as a reminder 
to our Chief Executive that fifteen million Negro 
Americans are waiting to serve and to be served in 
an integrated American pattern. 
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U. S. TRADE SCHOOL 
OFFERING 
Automobile Mechanics Training 
OPPORTUNITIES UNLIMITED! 


“Approved for vet- 

erans’ Training by 

the State Depart- 

ment of Education 

under Public Law 
346” 


We Assist in Find- 


cilities and Part- 
Time Jobs While 
in Training 


“Approved for veterans’ training by the Veterans 
Administration Law 16” 


For Information address: 
The Registrar: 2320 East 12th Street, 


Kansas City 1, Missouri 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 


FFERSON CITY 
The College—JEFFE : 
Business Administration 


Liberal Arts ‘ 
Teacher Training Home Economics 
Mechanic Arts Agriculture 
Physical Education 


Enlisted Reserve Army Corps 


The School of Law—SAINT LOUIS 
The Craduate School—JEFFERSON CITY 
School of Journalism—JEFFERSON CITY 


For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


Bethune Cookman College 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


A School of Distinction and Personality 
in The Sunny South 


Two-Year Curricula in: 
HOM® ECONOMICS 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
INESS VOCATIONS 


Four-Year Curriculum in: 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


For Information, address 
JAMES A.COLSTON, President 
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Editing Matters... 


—or an informal chat about this special 
issue of OPPORTUNITY Magazine. 


IX months ago the hoped-for plan and layout 
S of this special Vocational Opportunity Cam- 
paign issue of OPPORTUNITY was presented 
to the Magazine’s advisory committee. It was, 
we knew, ambitious, but practical—within OPPOR- 
TUNITY’s budget, that is; attractive, but inex- 
pensive. It was possible—within our limitations—to 
give you such a magazine, if all our prospective 
sources for material came through on schedule and 
to order! This, of course, is always difficult even for 
magazines with unbelievable budgets. (The best laid 
plans, etc.) But with OPPORTUNITY being prac- 
tically budgetless, with only two full-time staff mem- 
bers (Editor Dutton Ferguson and Mrs. Olive 
Samuel, in charge of circulation and advertising), no 
photography or art departments, and no—well. . . . 
Some of the things we planned for didn’t come 
through. On the other hand, we had unexpected 
pleasures all the way down the line—and we have 
come close to publishing this March the magazine 
we'd planned in October 1947. 


NDER the expert guidance of its advisory com- 

mittee, OPPORTUNITY was already under- 

going some changes. With the VOC issue, we 
decided to institute a few more. One of the most 
important was a re-design typewise. Willingly volun- 
teering to help with this was Peter Doblin (book de- 
signer with an outstanding New York publishing 
firm) who served as consultant on the type changes. 
(Our main change, you will note, is the shift to a 
smaller—1o point—body type.) 

Another helper in time of need was Les Klemes, 
young Cornell graduate and free-lance writer. Mr. 
Klemes came forward with an offer to help do re- 
writes and proof-reading, and, bent under a heavy 
work load, we accepted graciously. 


We also had a wonderful stroke of luck with our 
cover. Once in a “blue moon” there comes a perfect 
circumstance: first, the generous gesture of coopera- 
tion from the Franklin Simon Specialty Shop and 
from its very photogenic salesclerk, Marjorie Penn. 
And second, a photographer with a driving yen to 
“get it right”—George Thompson. Though working 
by day with Avedon Studio (fashion photographers ) 
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on New York’s Madison Avenue, young Thompson 
toiled “after hours” on this his first cover photograph. 
Mr. Thompson, by the way, not only gave us the 
cover, but a worthy, thoughtful morsel on our VOC, 
When he came by to talk about the cover, we ex- 
plained the “spirit” we wanted in the special edition 
—that it should catch the interest of young people 
all over America, to make them think hard and 
long about the business of making a successful living. 
He listened intently while we talked, and, finally, 
said: 


“You know, I wish some advice such as this Maga- 
zine is going to carry, and that your VOC gives, could 
have come my way ten years ago. Most of the time 
you are better fitted for jcbs than you know—if you 
just find it out early enough.” 


(N. B. Thompson, young as he is, is doing very 
well in his career, and if he sees the need, what a 


field for VOC!) 


HE first OPPORTUNITY awards claimed the 
T rapt attention of Editor Ferguson. Staff and 

advisory committee enthusiasm over the Maga- 
zine’s first “Certificates of Recognition” is running 
very high. One of the most gratifying factors in the 
whole process was the voluminous collection of can- 
didates. The selection was difficult. Editor Ferguson 
feels certain that next year OPPORTUNITY will 
have to make twice as many awards! 


E had a bit of an anxious moment in the 

midst of our work on this issue, when we 

picked up a national weekly and, reading 
Washington’s Charlie Cherokee, discovered an “au- 
thoritative rumor” about us. OPPORTUNITY, we 
learned, was slated to go! With nervous haste we 
rushed to the front office demanding to be let in on 
the secret.—After all!—Go back to work, the front 
office told us calmly, can’t you recognize an “au- 
thoritative rumor” when you hear one? 


UR everlasting thanks must always go to 
OPPORTUNITY’s advisory committee, for pro- 
fessional assistance. The keen, unselfish interest 
—and actual work—of men who have no other de- 
sire than to see a project meve forward as best it 
can, may well stir a grounded spirit to high flying! 
—MG 
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CITIZEN OF MERIT 


(Continued from Page 53) 

worked so well for him during his WPA days—the 
only men to hire are those who can do the job well; 
it doesn’t matter if they are Negroes or whites. 


He has always been a community man as well as 
a businessman, and even after a daily stint at the 
plant, which often runs ten to fifteen hours, he is 
never too tired to participate in any community ac- 
tivity which will aid in the betterment of civic life. 
His sound-equipped motion picture projector, valued 
at well over a thousand dollars, is always at the dis- 
posal of different charitable organizations, always 
available for the homes of the sick and underprivi- 
leged. Earl, Jr., who has followed in the civic- 
minded family tradition, often carries this equipment 
to churches and children’s parties, always at no 
expense to his appreciative audiences. 


Mr. Green is not the wealthiest man in the nation. 
But the Community Chest, the local Urban League, 
and other civic organizations of Marion can always 
look to Curtis Green, citizen, for generous contribu- 


tions of his time, energy and financial support. 


PHOTO CREDITS 


Cover—-George Thompson 
Page 38—-Brown’s Studio, Birmingham, Ala. 
Page 42—-Alex Bahnsen, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Page 43—-Courtesy A. and T. College, Greensboro, N. C. 
Page 51—Courtesy, Ebony Magazine 
Page 52—Fletcher Foto 
Page 53—Chet Pettiford, Marion, Indiana 
Page 54 (top to bottom )— 
1) Official United Nations Photo 
2) Jim Rush, Nash Barrera Studio, Flint, Mich. 
3) Official U. S. Navy Photograph 
Page 55 (top to bottom)— 
1) A. Hansen Studio, New York City 
2) Copper 
4) Dave Payton Studio, Anderson, Ind. 
Page 58—Lindsay Studios, Inc. 


Pages 59, 83—-Courtesy, G. Fox and Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Page 60—Photograph by Henk Moonen, Flushing, N. Y. 


Courtesy Macy’s 
Page 62—Ewing Krainin, New York City 
Page 78 (left to right)— 
1) United States Department of Agriculture 
2) United States Department of Agriculture 
3) United States Department of Agriculture 
5) Williams Photo Studio, Kansas City, Mo. 
Page 80 (left to right )— 
1) GMP Photographic Section, Detroit, Mich. 
2) Cloud’s Studio 
Page 82 (left to right)— 
2) Weidringer Studios, Philadelphia, Pa. 
3) U. S. Navy Photograph 


DRAWINGS 
Pages 65, 71—Charles Allen 


HOW I BECAME INTERESTED IN RACIAL J USTICE 


(Continued from Page 63) 


However, the experience that moved me most 
deeply came through my work in the Children’s 
Court. Here I found children, who needed care out- 
side their own homes, were required by law and 
custom to be placed in private religious agencies ac- 
cording to their religon. I found that while the 
religious agencies wanted exclusive control in this 
field they too discriminated against Negro children 
and provided either segregated or no facilities for 
them in many situations. I shall never forget a small 
Negro boy who was in a temporary shelter awaiting 
placement. While there he talked to other boys 
about the possible schools and learned that a na- 
tionally famous non-sectarian school was a favorite 
with other boys. As a Protestant child he asked if he 
could go there. The Judge was forced to tell him 
that because he was a Negro he would not be ad- 
mitted. Even after local law prohibited private child- 
caring agencies which received public funds from 
discriminating against children on the basis of race, 
I continued to find many of these agencies giving 
only lip service to the law but continuing to find 
one excuse after another for not accepting Negro 
children. 


In recent years through my association with the 
Commission on Community Relations of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress it became clear to me that 
prejudices against other groups are only effectively 
diminished as men work, study and live together 
as equals. In the active fight against discrimination 
and prejudice those movements that undertake to 
move forward along such basic lines seem to bring 
the only promise of real achievements. 


PULPIT-CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 


BENTLEY ASIMON- 
7 WEST 36ST- NEW YORK 18, W¥ 
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WHY I CAME TO COLLEGE 
(Continued from Page 42) 


tion, it seems to me, should be as free as possible— 
and that means free from Jim Crow as well as free 
in classroom teaching. 

I’m now in my third year at Antioch as a major 
in education and music. I chose music as my field 
because I get more pleasure working with music than 
with anything else, and I do have some ability and 
background in it. After I get my degree from 
Antioch, I would like to go to a music conservatory 
and specialize in voice. However, I am also major- 
ing in education. Concert work is uncertain, and 
whether or not I can secure recognition as a concert 
artist, I shall be able to support myself and get satis- 
faction from my job. I’ve had to take courses in a 
number of fields beside music and education at 
Antioch — economics, chemistry, political science, 
philosophy, writing, literature, history — and I’m 
glad of this. I’ve already learned that there are a 
lot of people who know music but nothing else. I’ve 
learned that there are a lot of so-called “educated” 
people—Negroes as well as whites—who never seem 


periods of regular work for regular pay on joh, 
throughout the country. These jobs are supposed tp 
help us find ourselves—on jobs and personally 
I’ve held five co-operative jobs in my 242 years 4 
Antioch. I’ve bussed and waited tables at th 
Antioch dining halls, been a camp counselor 
Karamu Camp near Cleveland, been a junior group 
worker at Friendly Inn Settlement House in Cleye. 
land, taught in the Yellow Springs Community 
Nursery School, and acted as senior library assistant 
in the Antioch College Music Library. The thing 
that interests me more and more about the ¢. 
operative training program at Antioch is the fact 
that almost any young person in any high school 
or college can work out a _ vocational training 
program for himself during vacations from school, 
if he sets himself to it. It makes studies a lot more 
exciting if you can see how they fit into supporting 
yourself. 

I’m glad I came to college. I think I’ve got a lot 
from it. One of the biggest things I’ve learned js 
how much there is to learn. I’m glad I came North 
to a mixed school. It hasn’t always been easy, but 


to have learned the facts of life about economics or so- it gets easier every day. The more I study, the vate 
ciology, at least judging by their actions toward the more excited I get about what I’m learning. The old 
minority groups. more I work, the easier I find it is to do a good job. Pro 
Antioch College is a good place. It is a private, A college education has offered me more than the witl 
progressive, co-educational, co-operative school. By chance to better my condition, to acquire prestige, fina 
“co-operative” I mean that all of us who are stu- to earn my living. It has opened a lot of doors lead- has 
dents here have to alternate periods of study with ing in a lot of different directions. Nai 
Rel 
nici 
sate 
MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 
up 
Baltimore, Maryland 
out 
CO-EDUCATIONAL lif 
sta 
fie 
Major Fields of Study (leading to A.B. or S.B. Degrees) All 
Biological Sciences Health and Physical Education she 
Chemistry and Physics History and Political Science . 
Education and Psychology Home Economics Pre 

English Mathematics 
French Music Education Ace 
Sociology and Economics 
us 
Other Available Fields of Study Ch 
Commerce Philosophy and Ethics Co 
German Spanish Cor 
Speech and Dramatics 4 
En 
Write to THE REGISTRAR, Fa: 
Morgan State College In 

Baltimore, Maryland 
for catalogue, application blank, and specific infcrmation. 
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New Urban League Project to Place 
Skilled Negro Workers in Top 
Industry Jobs 


HE INABILITY of well-trained Negro workers 

to find professional and technical jobs in pri- 
vate industry commensurate with their skills is an 
old story. A new solution to it is the Pilot Placement 
Project, sponsored by the National Urban League 
with the cooperation of local Urban Leagues, and 
financed by the Rosenwald Fund. The Project, which 
has been given high priority in the program of the 
National Urban League’s Department of Industrial 


Relations for 1948, is especially designed to place tech- | 


nically and professionally trained Negro workers in 
satisfactory positions in private industry. 

Not only will the Project make placements, but 
the plan embodies methods for a systematic follow- 
up of the employer and the employee for analyzing 
and documenting the experiences gained by both. 

Each local Urban League—in 56 cities through- 
out the country—may receive applications from qua- 
lified persons. They may be young people, just 
starting work; recent college graduates; well-quali- 
fied people who wish to change their occupations. 
All applicants should be under 40 and over 19, and 
should have at least 2 years of college training. 

Among the occupations to be considered in the 
Project are the following: 


Accountants Jewelry designers 
Architects Job analysts 

Business analysts Journalists 

Chemists (all kinds) Laboratory technicians 
College-trained secretaries Metallurgists 
Commercial artists Personnel workers 
Draftsmen Physicists 

Dieticians Radio announcers 


Research workers 
Retail sales personnel 
Tool designers 
Insurance claim adjusters 


The Project began January 1, 1948 and will con- 
tinue through December 31, 1948. 


Engineers (all kinds) 
Fashion designers 
Industrial nurses 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


Frankfort, Kentucky 
Est. 1886 


Class A Four-Year College 
PREPARE FOR POST-WAR LEADERSHIP 


-—\o——_ 
Degrees offered in: 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — ACRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
EDUCATION 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS, ENCINEERING 


For information write to: 


R. B. Atwood, President 


“Training Negro Youth for Useful Living” 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 
Complete Clerical and Business Courses 
A. G. GASTON, President 
P. O. Box 2621 Birmingham 2, Ala. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


Class “A” College 
Courses offered leading to Bachelor of Science Degree in 


Agriculture Home Economics 
Commercial Dietetics Mechanical Industries 
Education Physical Education 


Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses 


Special Courses in Vocational Rehabilitation for Veterans 
Graduate Study Veterinary Medicine 
Summer School 
F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For Information Address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


Voorhees N. & I. School, Denmark, S. C. 


Co-educational—Departments: Junior College, High School 
and Trades. Fully Accredited A Grade by the Southern 
Asscciation, and S. C. Department of Education. 


Healthful location. 
Reasonable terms 


For further information, write: 


J. E. BLANTON, Principal. 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


Richmond, Va. 
Class “A” College with Bachelor’s Degrees in: 


Education Business 
Social Science Natural Science 
Languages Religious Education 


Graduate School of Religion 
offering B.D. Degree 
JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


For Information write to the 
President or Dean of College 
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WELLS 
Bap 


Meet Your Friends at WELLS 
The Home of Southern Fried Chicken and 
Waffles. 

Delicious Steaks and Chops Served 
To Your Individual Taste 
Dinner Served from 4 to 10 P.M. 
CONTINUOUS ENTERTAINMENT 


Featuring : 
CHARLEY STEWART 
at the Hammond Organ 
GLapys JOHNSON 
at the Piano 
Plus the Vocal Styling of 
MarTHa SHORT 


Catering to small club parties and banquets 


2249 SEVENTH AVENUE 


my school, became acquainted with my 


At 


PIONEER INSTITUTE 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Day and Evening Sessions — Individual Instruction 
Approved for Training Veterans 


Months Course—Business Administration & Accounting 

Weeks Course—Executive Secretarial 

Weeks Course—Medical Secretarial 

Weeks Course—Sr. Sec’y (Adult re-Education) 

Weeks Course—Jr. Executive for Men 

Weeks Course—General Business & Machines 

Weeks Course—Junior Secretarial 

Weeks Course—Stenography - Pre-College 

Weeks Course—Intensive Secretarial 

Weeks Course—Short Stenographic-Personnel 

Prep. Course—High School & College Preparatory 

Music Course—Voice Culture—Piano & Romance 
Languages 


Beginners & Advanced Students Accepted, Free Placement 
—Employment Service for Graduates and Alert Stu- 
dents. Surplus of unfilled positions last term. Super- 
vised Dormitory Accommodations Available (Limited). 


Make Reservations NOW fer new terms beginning: April 
2-8, June 16. 


Write The Dean of Admission — Catalog-“A2” 
627-629 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania. 
Telephone PEnnypacker 5-2935 
E. Rhudolphus Clemons, President 


DEVELOPING A BROADER VIEW OF LIFE IN HIGH SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 40) 

United States. I decided to link the provisions of 
that document with the rights and privileges of the 


| Negro in America. During my research, I discovered 


a number of things. Most important among thos 
discoveries was the realization of the slow but steady 


| advancement of the Negro race. 


As I participated in extra-curricular activities at 
fellow 
students, and applied myself to my studies, I began 
to feel sure that, in spite of the imperfections and 


_ the many things left to be desired, people of dif- 


ferent races can live together in accord on the basis 
of common interests, common goals. 
feel certain that one day Negroes would be able to 
say with sincerity, “I, too, am America.” I began 
to feel that I, one American citizen, could take 
an important part in helping my race to reach this 
goal. 

With a feeling of regained security, with the de- 
termination to succeed, I entered Rochester. Since 
I have been here, I have joined the Freshman Choir. 
the Classical Club and have been elected freshman 
class treasurer. Because of my experience at high 
school and here at college, I have found that al- 
though numerous conditions, deplorable and totally 
undemocratic, still exist in the world, there exists 
also the will to wipe them out. My fellow students 


I began to 


Through Secretarial Training for Better Positions | and thousands of other white youths will help. | 


and thousands of other Negro youths will help. 


Together, we will succeed. 


MY BEST BET WAS A TRADE SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 43) _ 


like that might well mean the difference between 
success and failure. 

Having finally decided which road to take, I be- 
gan to give a great deal of attention to the techni- 
cal appreciation courses at Fayetteville, and studied 
there until I was inducted into the Army. There 
I was enrolled in a Utility School unit where I re- 
ceived further training in woodworking. My basic 
education was greatly increased by the training I 
had in the service, for there I learned the finer points 
of my chosen career. Among other things. they 
taught me how to select the proper tools and ma- 
terials before attempting to start a task. 

My Army days came to a close, and with that 
came the realization that there was a great demand 
for workers, the more highly skilled the better, in 
the field I intended to enter. I enrolled in the North 
Carolina Agricultural and Technical College in or- 
der to complete my training and begin work as 
soon as possible. 

I am now a junior looking forward to graduation 
and the time when I will be able to do the work I 
know and like so well, confident that when I was at 
the crossroads I made the right decison. My best 
bet was a trade school. 
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sgsT BOOKS ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Continued from Page 61) 
genniques and training; useful miscellaneous publica- 


of public, philanthropic, and commercial placement ser- 
vices. 

Seashore, H. All of us have troubles. 1947. Association 
Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 50 pages. 
25¢—A simply written warning to laymen against psy- 
chological charlatans. Specific suggestions on how and 


th 
, parley, John G. Testing and counseling in the high- 
cui program 1943. Science get reliable help on vocational and personal 
hicage, Il. . $2.60— " 
eady oe interpretation and use of tests in the guidance tice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 339 pages. $5.00 
rogram —Obtaining occupational information, describing and 
' ’ classifying jobs, using the “Dictionary of Occupational 
= Dillon, H. J. Work experience in secondary educa- Titles,” occupational families, etc. By far the best book 
study of part-time school - A 
‘llow fen, 2 study and work programs. on this subject and one of the most significant contribu- 
can wis. Committee, 419 Fourth Ave. tions of the past decads. 
New N. pages. $1.00—Indispensable to 
and ynyone undertaking a program cf part-time school and Strong, E. K. Vocational interests of men and women. 
. -ti id emp 1943. Stanford University Press, Stanford University, 
dif- gart-time pa pyoyment. Descriptions of current lifornia 46 50—The most tended 
basi practcie. Evaluation by students, parents, principals, Ca - 146 pages. 96 th: 
is mions, and employers. Based upon visits to eleven cities. — of fanny evidenced on the measurement 
nh to One of those rare reports which gets down to brass vocational interests. 
le to wcks, states advantages and disadvantages with equal The labor market. Published monthly. Reports and 
candor. Specific, practical, concise. Analysis Divison, U. S. Employment Service, Washing- 
"gan Geed, Carter V., editor. A ton, D. C. Annual Subscription $1.00—Up-‘o-the-minute 
take dties, and professional . oa My = facts on supply and demand for workers in a wide rang* 
this ‘45. American Council on Education, Washington 6. “ occupations. 
D.C. 681 pages. $5.00—The most recent comprehensive The training of vocational counselors. 1944. War 
directory with information on courses offered. Manpower Commission, Washington, D. C. 77 pages. 
de Greenleaf, W. J. and Riley, W. Guide to counseling *"°* 
ince materials. 1945. Bureau of Training, War Manpower Traxler, Arthur E. Techniques of guidance. 1945. 
noir Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 93 pages. Free Harper and Bros., 49 East 33rd St.. New York, N. Y. 
" Hahn, Milton E. & Brayfield, Arthur H. Job explora- 394 pages. $350—The most comprehensive discussion of 
man tion workbook. 1945. Science Research Associates, 228 cumulative records and their place in the guidance 
high So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill 95 pages. 96¢. , program. 
al- Hahn, M. E. & Brayfield, A. H. Occupational labora- Warters, J. High-School personnel work today. 1946. 
al tory manual for teachers and counselors. 1945. Science McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 330 West 42nd St.. New 
ally Research Associates, 228 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, m1. York 18, N. Y. 277 pages. $2.50—A refreshingly different 
xist 2 pages. $1.00—This reference and the one treatment of the subject matter usually covered by an 
wn it, by the same authors, describe one of the best tech- introductory textbook. A comprehensive, penetrating 
niques for teaching classes in occupations to groups of ‘synthesis and review of the literature, with pungent. 
a sudents in high schools, colleges, and community agen- Provocative comments. Well worth reading by the well 
elp. ~~ informed, as well as the beginners. 
Hunt, J. McV. Personality and the behavior disorders. 
2 volume set. 1944. The Ronald Press Co., 15 W. 26th - . 
St, New York, N. Y. 1,242 pages. $10.00—A ellen FAIR EMPLOYMENT IS GOOD BUSINESS 
specialists in almost every aspect of (Continued from Page 59) 
een ~F ~ Third edition. cants very carefully, kept a watchful—and helpful— 
pages. $3.50—The latest revison of one of Wang PB... eye on those already on the job, and worked closely 
be. textbooks covering all aspects of guidance. with the personnel director in spotting new job open- 
al Reed, Anna Y. Guidance and personnel services in in 
education. 1944. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N. Y 
lied 46 pages. $4.75—A thorough, comprehensive textbook There was a lot to be done. Workers were going 
ere » Re whole ,. into what was for them an entirely new field, to 
re- University Press. Sines N.Y p=) ae ae work with others for whom the field was an old, old 
asic philosophy. organization, administration. and operation ‘“t©TY- Complications and set backs were listed 
I 
ints 
hev Th 
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spotlighting the press n ac C 
hat 
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in GEORGE SELDES 
th author, Lords of the Press, 1000 Americans, etc. 
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MAKING $60 TO $90 WEEKLY 
WORKING FOR MYSELF 
AFTER LEARNING THE 


APEX SYSTEM 


Several years ago, she had a war jeb, but she began © 


to wonder what to do about her future. Then, one day | 
she learned about the amazing success of a friend whe © 


had cempleted an Avex Beauty Course and was making 
mere than a comfortable living. 

Se, she took up the Apex Course. Now, she’s inde- 
pendent, and is her own boss; owns her own home and 
has a nice new car. 


become your own bess. So here is yeur opportunity. Take 


immediate advantage of it. Enroll in an Apex Beauty Col- 
lege now. Day or evening class. 


Beauty Culture Is A “Depression-Proof” Business! 


APEX 


BEAUTY COLLEGES 


New York, Brocklyn, Newark, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Atlantic City, Baltimore, Washington, D. C. 
Richmond, Va., Atlanta, Ga. 

FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


APEX CoO. 


INDIANA & ARCTIC AVES. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
We specialize in opening, clesing and auditing books of cor- 


porations as well as making income tax reports. We have a 
highly trained force of teachers and accountants to look after | 


the interests cf correspondence students. 


85 WEST 118 STREET 
MOn. 35-3495 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Liberal Arts — Accredited 
A Christian, Four-Year College Established 1875 


Offers A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Degrees 
For information write The Registrar 
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_ co-worker competition, fascinated her. 


under things normally expected as the plan 
ressed. There was a great amount of teaching to 
do, and a lot of direction to give. 

Mrs. Shaw had a deep feeling for her work: 

“It threw out a terrific challenge for me,” gh 
said, “not being a person trained in personne! work 
I just came in with the idea in back of my ming 
that I was going to try to get good workers in here 
and see that they do a good job.” 

G. Fox management is pleased with the job she 
has done. But anxious to return to the duties of her 
home, Mrs. Shaw resigned her position in December. 
1947- Before she left, however, she had the 
privilege of welcoming to the G. Fox fold a young 
Negro woman trained in personnel administration, a 
personable, capable, ex-Wac Major, Sarah Murphy. 
She received her training in personnel administra. 
tion at New York University and began work with 
G. Fox in September, 1947. 

Miss Murphy knew personnel work, but she had 
had no retail selling experience. She had to go 
through an orientation period, including many hours 
of actually selling on the floor, which proved an 
exciting, stimulating experience for her. She was 
place in lingerie, a heavy sales department. The 
technique of making a sale, together with the keen 
She worked 
hard and enthusiastically, and was quickly placed 
in the section manager class. 


While she was getting experience in the field, 
Miss Murphy was also meeting her co-workers— 
Negro and white; studying the organization of the 
store; and gauging her job responsibilities as a per- 
sonnel counsellor. She recognizes her job as a big 


_ one—but like Mrs. Shaw, she has eagerly accepted 
the challenge. 


A* this moment, there is perhaps no other young 


Negro woman who holds a position such as Miss 
Murphy’s in a major department store—a vital in- 
dustry in the business life in America. There are 
more than 4,100 stores throughout the country, and 
in 1944 the volume of business totalled about $6,700.- 
000,000. With the high wages and greater volume 
of post-war buying, this figure has increased tre- 
mendously. For the ordinary American worker, no 
other industry in the nation offers as much oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The job range is wide. 
and individual ability is a big factor. 


Miss Murphy feels that at G. Fox there is no 


| doubt but that greater advancement can and will 


be made by young Negro men and women. She 
nodded her head in agreement with Mrs. Shaw. 
who said in answer to a point-blank query on “greater 
opportunity, mere statement or actual fact?”: 
“From the beginning, I have always carried the 
feeling that the Negro employees will be given a 
chance to do anything they can do in this store.” 
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This was not an official public relations statement. 
The G. Fox employees reflect this feeling in the 
confident manner they go about their jobs. There 
sno “strain or stress” in the air. The atmosphere 
of the huge twelve-story plant is that of a comfort- 
table, enjoyable place to shop and to work. 


Specifically, there is the case of a Negro girl in 
children’s wear. She was one of the first hired as an 
inspector wrapper in 1942, and is now head of stock 
in her department. Among her duties: to see that 
everything slated for sale is in stock on the floor; 
to keep her department manager informed of cus- 
tomer requests; to instruct new sales people; and 
to take charge of telephone orders. 

In “domestics”—department store jargon for the 
ction of the store handling sheets, blankets, table- 
doths, etc.—there is a young ex-G.I., whose first job 
with G. Fox was in its warehouse, handling stock. 
Now as head of stock in domestics, his uniform is 
the conservative, well-tailored business suit, and his 
manner that of a young man confidently pushing 
forward in his retail merchandising career. His pro- 
motions came neither by accident nor from anybody’s 
inclination to favor him. He spends many of his 
after-work hours taking courses in retail merchandis- 
ing conducted by the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and takes advantage of any opportunity the 
store offers for training. From head of stock, his next 
step is assistant buyer, and, his work record permit- 
ting, he believes he'll make it. 


=~ are two examples of progress Negro em- 
ployees have made at G. Fox, but there are 
others. There are also other job categories. G. Fox 
had employed Negroes many years before 1942, 
and three have twenty-five year records of service. 
Employees at G. Fox enjoy the pleasant facilities 
that such a large, modern store provides: an em- 
ployee cafeteria where food is served at cost; hos- 
pital facilities; relaxing rooms. “Go-Getter,” a chatty 
employee bulletin gives a weekly account of store 
happenings in stories, pictures, and sprightly-told 
little items. One, picked up at random, carried an 
account—with pictures—of a Monday-morning-off 
departmental picnic, attended by its white and Negro 
personnel; another, the smiling face of a young Ne- 
gro girl who won an essay contest conducted by 
the store, and being presented the prize by the 
President herself. All of the activities of the store, 
says G. Fox management, are for all employees. 


PRIVATELY owned and operated, G. Fox is 

steeped in a distinguished merchandising tradi- 
tion of its own making. It bears the name of its 
founder, Gershon Fox, who in 1847 set up a small 
one-room Notion Shop across from its present loca- 
tion on Hartford’s main street. From the beginning 
it was a community store, keeping close to its cus- 
tomers and watching their needs carefully. So inti- 


mate was its association that in 1917 when the store 
was destroyed by fire—and with it the records, in- 
cluding monthly bills, ready to be mailed—customers 
came forth voluntarily and settled their accounts. ; 

Mrs. Auerbach, President since 1938, follows the ea 
lead of her grandfather, Gershon Fox, and her ‘ 
father, Moses Fox, in giving the best in service to 
the community. Tremendously interested in the 
welfare of the people in her community, she has, 
in addition to other services, established the Beatrice 
Fox Auerbach Foundation, a charitable, educational 
organization; and a woman’s bureau for training 
women leaders. 

G. Fox has not only set a pace in community and 
race relations, but has promoted and accelerated % 
new trend in the retailing industry. During 1947 * 
it opened its first “Foxmart” at South Windsor, 
Connecticut, specially designed to serve rural areas 
in Connecticut, and plans other such stores through- 
out the state. 

“The challenge retailers face,” Mrs. Auerbach sa 
stated in accepting the Tobe Award in New York 4 
in January, “is to help stretch the purchasing power } 
of the American family by offering the best possible 
values in the best available qualities of the most [ 
essential merchandise.” A 

It is indeed good that G. Fox’s President also * 
chooses to say: 

“Why should one race have opportunity in only 44 
special jobs? Why shouldn’t they become the best i 
sales clerks, the best supervisors, or whatever they me 
have the ability to become? This is our way of 
thinking.” 


Lester Holmes at his work in “domestics.” He has made a 
good start in his career in retail merchandising. 
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Twenty Years Ago In Opportunity 


Time is a sort of river of passing events, and strong is its current; no sooner is a thing 


brought to sight than it is swept by and another takes its place, and this too will be swept 


away. 


—Marcus Aurelius 


These items were selected from the issues of Opportunity published during 
the first six months of 1928, when Charles S. Johnson was editor, and Countee 


Cullen assistant editor . 


(From “Survey”) 


RESIDENT Calvin Coolidge in his recent speech 
to Congress, said with reference to the Negro, 
that no other race has ever accomplished so much in 
the same length of time. He .. . called attention 
to the fact that there are fifty thousand Negroes in 
the employment of the Federal government, draw- 
ing a total annual salary of $50,000,000. . . . “Never- 
theless,” he said, “they are too often subjected to 
thoughtless and inconsiderate treatment, unworthy 
alike of the white or colored races. They have been 
made the target of the foul crime of lynching. . . . 
The Congress should enact any legislation to pro- 
vide for its elimination.” 


Three of the seventy-five Guggenheim awards for 
1928 were granted to Negroes: to Eric Walrond 
who will go to the West Indies to obtain materials 
for a novel and short stories dealing with that sec- 
tion; to G. J. Ballanta, composer, who will continue 
his research into musical conceptions of the Afra- 
merican peoples, a project which he undertook when 
granted the award in 1927; and to Countee Cullen, 
assistant editor of Opportunity, who will go to Paris 
to do a group of narrative poems and the libretto 
for an opera. 


John L. Clark, a Negro of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
recently been made superintendent of one of the 
largest printing plants in that section of the state. 
The plant is owned and operated by white people, 
employing approximately sixty persons all of whom 
are white except Mr. Clark. 


Attorney Oscar De Priest, a former alderman of 
Chicago, and a staunch supporter of the Thompson 
administration there, has been named to succeed 


the late Martin B. Madden as Republican candidate 

for Representative from the first Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois. 

(Editorial Excerpts) 

HE ATLANTA, (Ga.) Constitution, in com- 

menting upon the lynching record of the coun- 

try for 1927, commends its State for removing itself 

finally from the “black list.” During 1927 Georgia 

had not a single lynching. It is a warrantable pride. 


The order of Secretary Hoover to remove the 
partitions and signs separating white and Negro 
clerks in the Census offices has provoked harsh com- 
ment from not wholly unexpected quarters. Senators 
Blease and Heflin are outraged at this audacity from 
a presidential aspirant. Senator Stephens of Mis- 
sissippi, also deeply incensed, makes the mistake of 
trying to argue the point. 


(From Countee Cullen’s literary review column 


“The Dark Tower.’’) 

NY YEAR that went by without William Stanley 

Braithwaite’s annual survey of American Poetry 
would be marked by a pronounced hiatus in its 
record of progress. . . . The fifteenth annual issue 
containing those poems published in magazines dur- 
ing 1927 which Mr. Braithwaite considered among 
the year’s finest is a splendid and patient piece of 
editing. Readers of this column will be especially 
interested to know that the following poets find rep- 
resentation in this year’s collection: Lewis Alexan- 
der, Mae W. Cowdery, Gwendolyn Bennett, Ster- 
ling Brown, Helene Johnson, Langston Hughes, 
Georgia Douglas Johnson, and Anne Spencer. 
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OPPORTUNITY MAGAZINES 


For the first time in the history of magazine publishing, 
OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life, and official organ 
of the National Urban League, leads the way with over 
300 citations going to Negro Americans who have achieved 
fame in their various fields of work, or who have per- 
formed other meritorious acts during the year 1947. The 


THEY SET 


PPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life, and of- 

ficial publication of the National Urban League, 
pays tribute to over 300 Negro Americans for their 
meritorious activities during the year 1947. This is 
the first time in the Magazine’s twenty-six years of 
existence it has publicly cited men and women for 
their wide range of accomplishments. 


In awarding the 1947 Certificate of Recognition 
to the recipients, Opportunity and the Board of 
Judges are mindful of the fact that many additional 
hundreds of Negro Americans deserve this tribute. 
Physical and financial limitations prevented the 
Board from establishing an elaborate research divi- 
sion which would lead to the “discovery” of more 


in I9D47 


Magazine's Certificate of Recognition is reproduced above. 
This particular Certificate goes to little Miss Margaret 
Rozarian Harris, three-year-old classical pianist of Chicago, 
Ill, who made her debut in 1947. The oldest of the re- 
cipients of the Certificate is seventy-eight years old. 


THE PACE 


and more persons eligible for the Certificate. It is 
the profound hope of the Magazine that the coming 
years will find its award being bestowed upon thous- 
ands of men and women whose thoughtful concern, 
talents, and developed or acquired abilities and 
skills have met the test of real achievement. 


The Magazine’s 1947 Certificate of Recognition 
goes to men and women who have been singled 
out for acts of outstanding merit during the course 
of the year. Thus, a Certificate goes to a thirty-three 
year-old railroad waiter whose quick action prevent- 
ed a disastrous accident and possible injury of some 
400 passengers aboard a speeding limited. Another 
Certificate goes to a Kansas City girl whose creative 
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design won first place in a poster contest held in 
Hangchow, China. A North Carolina farmer won 
the Certificate because he was the only Negro to take 
a prize in a “Better Farming for Better Living” con- 
test, held in Columbus County. The first Negro 
police officer in the history of Jackson, Michigan, 
received a Certificate, as did the first Negro to be 
appointed a subway dispatcher, because in the 
opinion of the Board of Judges both persons demon- 
strated their merit and fitness for these “job firsts.” 

In recognition of these hundreds of Americans 
who have distinguished themselves during the course 
of last year, Opportunity and its Board of Judges 
take pride in presenting to the nation and the world 
the following persons who have received the Maga- 
zine’s Certificate of Recognition. These are the peo- 
ple who have increased the dignity of their respective 
fields of endeavor. These are the people who, dur- 
ing 1947, have contributed to the esteem with which 
Negro Americans are held: 


AGRICULTURE 


The following farmers were selected for winning 
state-wide prizes for work in soil conservation: Wil- 
liam McClellan, Alexandria, Ala.; Prentis Monk, 
Columbia County, Ark.; Willie Long, Madison 
County, Ga.; Jack Crump, Lloyd, Fla.; James Wil- 
liamson, Caswell County, N. C.; Collin Johnson, 


Clinton Mooring, 


Jack Crump, Cade F. Nappier, 
Agriculture i i 


Agriculture Agriculture 


Hugo, Okla.; M. B. Porter, S. C.; Lee Leslie, Mur- 
feesboro, Tenn.; Henry Caraway, Teneha, Texas; 
and Cade F. Nappier, Tye River, Va. State-wide 
contest winners among Negro 4-H Clubs were: A. L. 
Billingsley, Jr., Phillips County, Ark.—hybrid corn; 
Willie A. Cobb, Lee County, Ark.—fat barrow; 
Arizona Haley, Mississippi County, Ark.—gardening; 
Herman Skyes, St. Francis County, Ark.—tractor 
maintenance, and Clinton Mooring, Anderson, Texas 
—livestock farming. Clint Gordon, Earle, Ark.— 
Arkansas “Farm Family of the Year.” Horace Gray, 
Luxora, Ark.—first place winner, Negro land-owner 
division, Arkansas Press Association contest. William 
Hoskins, Driver, Ark.—first-prize winner, State-wide 
farm tenants division, FHA competition. John Troy, 
N. C.—only Negro prize-winner, “Better Farming 
for Better Living” contest, Columbus County. James 
Lawrence Smith, Tyler, Texas—won two all-state 
fair prizes, livestock. 
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Hiram E. Jackson, Jr., Springfield, Ill—grang 
prize-winner in several notable art exhibitions. Clep. 
dolyn Bailey, Kansas City, Mo.—creative design won 
first place, poster contest, Hangchow, China. Selma 
M. Burke, New York City — sculptor, awarded 
scholarships to promising artists. Marcellus Carter, 
White Plains, N. Y.—youthful prize-winner, art ex. 
hibit. Jacob Lawrence, New York City—outstanding 
painter, and first Negro commissioned by Fortune 
Magazine to travel through the South to collect 
materials. Louise Jefferson, New York City— 
designer of books, maps and publications, Friend. 
ship Press. Leon Williams, Mt. Vernon, N. Y— 
first-prize winner, children’s division, White Plains 
art exhibit. Carol R. Sharpe, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
—won $500 scholarship, New York School of Sculp- 
ture. 


Bennie Jackson, Fairbanks, Alaska—owner and 
operator of far-north interracially-tenanted hotel. 
H. A. Howard, Los Angeles, Calif. — founded 
Broadway Federal Savings Loan _ Association. 
Jesse Mitchell, Washington, D. C. — _ president, 
Industrial Bank, first Negro bank with deposits of 
$5.000.000. Archie Alexander, Chicago, 


Rose Morgan, 
Business 


A. L. Billingsley, Jr. 
Agriculture 


Clendolyn Bailey, 
Art 
awarded $3,000,000 engineering contract to build 
a speedway in Washington, D. C. Charles Cole, 
Winston Howard and Louis Hutchins, all of Chicago, 
Ill, co-purchasers of Pershing Hotel—largest 1947 
mortgage transfer of hotel property to Negroes. 
C. Udell Turpin, Chicago, Ill—special representa- 
tive, tabulating machine division, Remington Rand. 
H. W. Sewing, Kansas City, Kan.—organized Doug- 
lass State Bank. Elmer Green, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
—assistant manager, Loveland Drug Store Co. Ber- 
nard Porche, Inkster, Mich.—founder and vice-presi- 
dent, Inkster Bus Line. Cornelius E. Ford, Buffalo, 
N. Y.—head of livestock exchange. Rose Morgan, New 
York City—first Negro to receive honorary member- 
ship, Community Beauty Salon Owners Association. 
C. C. Spaulding, Durham, N. C.—cited with award by 
Chicago business and civic leaders for distinguished 
work in insurance company operation. Ralph W. 
Finley, Cleveland, Ohio—cited by Church Civic 
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League for outstanding work in racial goodwill and 
business. Erma Lee, Cleveland, Ohio — awarded 
«roll by Church Civic League, as business, civic 
and welfare leader. Mrs. Francis Edwards, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.—cited for leadership in business 
and civic affairs (health and housing). Dr. J. E. 
Walker, Memphis, Tenn.—cited by U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce for notable work in banking and 


finance. 


CRAFTS 


Frank Cummings, Jr., Los Angeles, Calif.—winner, 
National Model Airplane Contest, 1947. William 
G. Walker, Jr., Columbus, Ga.—won first place, 
Georgia State Senior Division, 1947 Model Car De- 
sign, Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild. 

EDUCATION 


John M. May, John T. Long and Samuel R 
Browne, all of Los Angeles, Calif.—first three Ne- 
groes appointed above high school level to teaching 
positions in a California institution. Dr. Russell A. 
Dixon, Washington, D. C.—elected president, Pan- 
American Odontological Association. William How- 
ard, Athens, Ga.—accepted for teaching position, 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. Dr. Allison Davis, Profes- 
sor of Education, University of Chicago. G. B. 
Buster, Kansas City, Kan.—elected to membership 
Phi Delta Kappa, University of Kansas. Beulah 
Brewer, Detroit, Mich. — appointed first Ne- 
gro principal, public school. Thomas Quinland, 
Detroit, Mich.—chosen “Citizen of the Month,” 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. Mary Jackson Ellis, 
Minneapolis, Minn.—first Negro teacher appointed 
to public schools in thirty-five years. Burt A. Mar- 
berry, Kansas City, Mo—‘The Alpha Man of the 
Year.” Dr. Francis Hammond, Orange, N. J.— 
appointed head, department of philosophy, Setca 
Hall College. Marion I. Carter, Albany, N. Y.— 
first Negro teacher in public schools in twenty years. 
Grace E. Marr, New York City—awarded citation, 
National Association of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs for outstanding work among young 
people. Lillian Kennedy, Columbus, Ohio—librari- 
an, Ohio State University. Walter Anderson, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio—head, music department, Antioch Col- 
lege. Fr. John M. Faustina, SSJ, Swanton, Vt.— 
appointed to teach at Junior Seminary, Fathers 
of St. Edmunds. Marita Johnson and Thelma 
F. Dewitty, Seattle, Washington — first Ne- 
groes appointed to public school system. Dr. Maude 
W. Layne, Charleston, W. Va.—winner Phi Delta 
Kappa Achievement Award. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Nat (“King”) Cole, New York City—head of 
first Negro instrumental trio to get commercial 
radio contract. Leo Coleman, New York City 
—given major dancing role in “The Medium.” Ed- 
ward (“Duke”) Ellington, New York City—award- 
ed special certificate from the Liberian Government 
for composing “The Liberian Suite.” Lena Horne, 
New York—chosen by James Mason, British actor, 
as one of six best actresses in America. Canada 
Lee, New York City—cited for outstanding perfor- 
mance in “Body and Soul.” Annie Herns, Youngs- 
town, Ohio—first Negro to play an acceptable role, 
senior high school class play. Norfley Whitted, Dur- 
ham, N. C.—announcer and disc jockey at Station 
WDNC. 


Dr. W. S. Quinland, Tuskegee Institute, Ala.— 
first Negro to become a Fellow in the Coilege of 
American Pathologists. Dr. Charles R. Drew, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—first Negro elected to the Board of 
Trustees, National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults. Dr. W. Montague Cobb, Washington, 
D. C.—notable contribution to field of medicine. 
Dr. K. Albert Harden, Washington, D. C.—certified 
by Board of Internal Medicine, American Medical 
Association. Dr. Paul Boswell, Chicago, Ill.—elected 
to membership, American Academy of Dermatology. 
Allie Mae Williams, R.N., New Orleans, La.—dis- 
trict public health nursing supervisor. Naomi Henry, 
Baltimore, Md., and Winifred Turner, Norfolk, Va. 
—first Negroes admitted to nursing classes, Rock- 
land State Hospital, Orangeburg, N. Y. Latis M. 
Campbell, R.N., New York City—commissioned. 
Assistant Health Officer by Federal Civil Service— 
highest public health post held by Negro woman. 
Dr. Margaret Lawrence, New York City—awarded 
$5,000 fellowship for studies in pediatrics. Dr. Ger- 
ald A. Spencer, New York City—elected Associate 
Member, American College of Physicians. Alma 
Vessells, R.N., New York City — named to 
Board of Directors, National Association for 
Practical Nurse Education. Mrs. Howard Wells, 
New York City—only Negro Kenny (poliomyelitis) 
technician. The following physicians were elected 
to the International College of Surgeons: Nelson 
Jefferson, Chicago; Henry H. Weathers, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; Remus G. Robinson, Detroit; M. Russell 
Nelson, New York City; Matthew Walker, Nashville, 
Tenn. Dr. John Turner, Philadelphia, Pa.—notable 
service as surgeon in Police Department. 
HEROISM 

Pvt. Lee W. Moore, Thornton, Ark.—rescued a 
would-be suicide from Kobe Harbor, Kobe, Japan. 
Thomas Gardner, Chicago, Ill.—winner of Carnegie 
Medal for jumping in a gasoline pit to save a 
white friend. Walter L. Jones, Chicago, Ill.—whose 
quick action prevented a disastrous railroad ac- 
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cident, N. Y. C. Railroad. Lee A. Davenport, De- 
troit, Mich.—rescued a girl from the icy waters of 
the Detroit River. Ralph J. McBride, Jr., Detroit, 
Mich.—drowned while attempting rescue of his two 
small cousins. Marilyn Peak, South Haven, Mich.— 
rescued three children from a flaming house. James 
Landis, Kansas City, Mo.—rescued two children from 
a flaming building. Charles Self, Kansas City, Mo.— 
whose quick action led to arrest of two hold-up men. 
Clifford A. Warren, Kansas City, Mo.—rescued child 
from burning home. Thomas Brooks, Yonkers, N. Y 
—extraordinary police work and heroism. Clyde 
Clegg, Brooklyn, N. Y.—aided in rescuing crew of 
ill-fated fishing vessel. Victor V. Suze, New York 
City—saved life of fellow officer during gun battle. 


JOB “FIRSTS” 


Lt. William Savoy, Washington, D. C. — public 
information officer in Air Force staff. Joel 
Jackson, Jackson, Mich. — appointed police 
officer. Ethel M. Williams, St. Paul, Minn. — 
appointed to County Welfare Board. Richard John- 
son, Mexico, Mo. — appointed police officer. Leon 
Meeks, New York City—only Negro subway dis- 
patcher in the country. George Craig, Jr., Cleve- 
land, Ohio—senior chemist, Cleveland’s Department 
of Air Pollution. Clarence Generette, Cleveland. 
Ohio—engineer, Cleveland Transit System. James 
Johnson, Seattle, Washington—chief forrester with 
the Haitian Government. Taulton McCullough. 
Morgantown, W. Va.—appointed draftsman, U. S. 


Engineers Corps. 


William G. Walker, John C. Long, Helen Colbert, 
Jr. Education Music 
Crafts , 


JOB SENIORITY 


Oliver Millet, San Francisco, Calif—honored by 
Southern Pacific Railway after forty-five years of 
satisfactory service. Charles C. Green, Augusta, Ga.— 
honored for completing fifty years service as a porter 
in Citizens and Southern National Bank. Elmer 
Osborne, Chicago, Ill—completed twenty-five years 
service with Bowman Dairy Company. Fred Wright, 
Boston, Mass.—completed fifty-five years on New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad. Tom 
Tunstall, Norfolk, Va—won U. S. Supreme Court 


Allie Mae Willaims, 
RN 


decison against the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire. 
men and Engineers allegedly discriminating against 
Negro firemen. 


JOURNALISM 


Alice A. Dunnigan, Washington, D. C.—newspaper 
woman accredited to Periodicals Gallery, House of 
Representatives. Louis R. Lautier, Washington, 
D. C. — first Negro newspaperman to gain admis. 
sion to Senate Press Gallery. Venice Spraggs, 
Washington, D. C. — first Negro member, Theta 
Sigma Phi (national professional and honorary fra- 
ternity for women in journalism). James E. McCall, 
Detroit, Mich.—cited in 1947 for pioneering work 
in journalism. C. A. Franklin, Kansas City, Mo— 
cited for leadership in journalism. Wendell Phillips 
Dabney, Cincinnati, Ohio—pioneer journalist. John 
Williams, Milwaukee, Wis.—tireless worker for inter. 
racial goodwill. 


LAW 


Elaine Davis and Juanita Mitchell, Baltimore, Md. 
—first Negroes elected to University of Maryland 
Law School Review Board. Leon A. Ransom, Wash- 
ington. D. C,—conducted outstanding defense in 
Columbia, Tenn., riot case. Sophronia Verge Lake, 
Baltimore, Md.—won Florence Allen Scholarship to 
N.Y.U. School of Law. Oliver Randolph, Trenton, 
N. J.—Assistant Attorney General for the State of 
New Jersey, who succeeded in having State Constitu- 


Joel D. Jackson, 
Job “First” 


Victor Van DeSuze 
Heroism 


Health ‘Services 


tional Convention to adopt his proposal to ban segre- 
gation in schools and militia. Luther Johnson, 
Akron, Ohio—appointed Assistant Law Director for 
the City. Herbert E. Millen, Philadelphia, Pa.—first 
Negro appointed Judge of the Municipal Court. 


LITERATURE 


Willard Motley, Chicago, Ill._—received the first 
annual Writer’s Newsletter Book Award for his best- 
seller “Knock on Any Door.” Frank Yerby, Long 
Island, N. Y.—author of the best-seller “The Vixens.” 
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MILITARY, NAVAL CITATIONS 

Captain Clifford Allen, Los Angeles, Calif.—ap- 
pointed first Negro judge of War Crimes Commis- 
on, Japan. Tech. Sgt. John Pulliam, Jr., Riverside, 
Calif—won first and second prize, 12th Air Force 
photographic competition, U. S. A. George W. Gibbs, 
US.N., Jacksonville, Fla.—awarded Silver P. S. 
Antarctic Expedition Medal. Ensign Charles Teale, 
Indianapolis, Ind.—second Negro commissioned in 
U.S. Navy. Pvt. Neal Landry, Lake Charles, La.— 
devised new system of issuing automotive tools, U.S.A. 
Sgt. Burch Jones, Camp Kilmer, N. J.—named 
Camp Kilmer’s “Driver of the Year.” Col. Wilmer 


F. Lucas, Brooklyn, N. Y.—awarded Legion of 
Merit for achievements as commander, 870th Anti- 
Aircraft Weapons Battalion. 


MUSIC 

Arthur Lee Simpkins, Los Angeles, Calif.—pre- 
sented with a solid gold menorah (the highest honor 
that can be awarded by a Jewish synagogue) for 
inter-faith goodwill. Edward V. Smith, Washington, 
D. C.—elected Omega “Man of the Year” for or- 
ganizing a choral group of forty-five voices. Mar- 
garet R. Harris, Chicago, cla:- 
ical pianist who made her debut in 1947. Herman 
H. Gantt, Boston, Mass—winner of Curan-Joyce 
Beverage’s talent contest. Lee Harris, St. Paul, Minn. 
—won top honors on Arthur Godfrey's radio audi- 
tion. Dean Dixon, New York City-—furthered na- 
tional interest in classical music through his inter- 
racial symphony orchestra. Dr. Melville Charlton, 
New York City—-awarded The Music Fellow Diploma 
from Academy of Music, Trinity College of Music. 
London, England. Chauncey Northern, New Yorx 
City—presented with bronze bust by students for 
leadership in music. Genevieve Warner, New York 
City, and Helen BE. Colbert, Philadelphia, Pa.—co- 
winners of the Marian Anderson Music Scholarships. 
Caroline G. Utz, Columbus, Ohio—first Negro wo- 
man member, Columbus Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Dr. William H. Jernigan, Washington, D. C.—pre- 
sented President’s Certificate of Merit for morale 
work among Negro troops, World War II. Bishop 
John A. Gregg, Chicago, Ill.—awarded U. 8. Army’, 
Medal of Merit. Rev. Lewis A. McGee, Chicago, 
Ill—organized Chicago’s first interracial church. 
Dr. D. A. Holmes, Kansas City, Mo.—first Negro 
elected President, Ministerial Alliance. Rev. Herbert 
S. Shirley, Gentry, Mo.—elected pastor by white 
congregation. Dr. John S. Johnson, New York City 
—elected member, Trustee Board, Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. Rev. Kenneth R. Williams, 
Winston-Salem, N. C.—first Negro alderman since 
Reconstruction Days. Rev. Charles S. Spivey, Cleve- 
land, Ohio—awarded Church Civic League scrol! 
for distinguished service. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Mamie Attaway Frederick, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
—won national press acclaim for founding Negro 
County Detention Home and the Opportunity Home 
for Underprivileged Negro Children. Albert Merritt, 
Martinsville, Ind. — 75-year-old porter who, for 
forty-four years used his tips to operate club to pre- 
vent delinquency among white boys. Only Negro 
resident of the town. Geneva Stanford, Newark, 
N. J.—used $365 radio program prize to buy type- 
writers for her interracial girls’ club. Mrs. Ray Wil- 
son, Houston, Texas—won national press acclaim 
for successful work in reclaiming delinquent Negro 
youth. 


SPECIAL APPOINTMENTS 


Dr. William McKinley Thomas, San Francisco, 
Calif —appointed to Housing Authority. Amelia J 
Christian, Denver, Colo.—first Negro woman ap- 
pointed to state administrative position. Talmadge 
Lennon, Denver, Colo.—appointed clerk in State 
Highway Department. William R. Jackson, Wil- 
mington, Del.—elected to National YMCA Council 
Judge James A. Cobb, Washington, D. C._—first Ne- 
gro member, Trustee Board, Public Library. Jame: 
C. Evans, Washington, D. C.—appointed special 
adviser to Secretary of Defense James V. Forrestal. 
Dr. Frank Horne, Washington, D. C.—adviver on 
Racial and Minority Relations, Federal Housing and 
Home Financing Agency. Laura Kirkland, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—first Negro woman in administrative 
post, Women’s Bureau, U. 8. Department of Labor 
Inez Wilson, Washington, D. C.—appointed to pro 
mote YWCA work in Liberia, West Coast of Africa. 
Lois G. Dozier, South Bend, Ind.—gift and exchange 
librarian, Notre Dame University. Winfred Parker 
Lafayette, Ind.—-secretary, governing Board of Wo- 
men’s Residences, Purdue University. James E. 
Woodson, Topeka, Kan.—first Negro field represen- 
tative, State Office, Veterans Affairs. Joseph H. 
Callender, Boston, Mass.—-elected Managing Editor. 
Clark University Year Book, Worcester, Mass. Lt. 
Walter Coe, Grand Rapids, Mich.—cited by Chief 
of Police for twenty-six years of meritorious service 
Dowdal H. Davis, Kansas City, Mo. — member, 
Watch Dog Committee, guarding against improper 
use of K. C. bond fund. James H. Herbert, Kansas 
City, Mo.—assistant prosecuting attorney, Jackson 
County. Leon M. Jordan, Kansas City. Mo. 
—appointed to organize Liberian National Police 
Force, Monrovia, Liberia. Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, 
New York City — Secretariat chief U.N. Pales- 
tine Commission. Barrington Dunbar, New York 
City — appointed to European post by Church 
Relief and Rehabilitation Organization. George 
Gregory—member of New York City Youth Bureau. 
J. Raymond Jones, New York City—Deputy Hous- 
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ing Commissioner. Emanuel Kline, New York City--- 
first Negro police captain. Dr. Jerome S. Peterson— 
specialist, World Health Organization. Ruth Logan 
Roberts—member, New York State Board of Social 
Welfare. Dr. Channing H. Tobias, first Negro ap- 
pointed director of major Foundation, Phelps-Stokes 
Fund. Francis H. Turner, New York City—Assist- 
ant Director, Community Relations Division, Board 
of Education. C. W. Fairley, Greensboro, N. C.— 
first Negro mail carrier. Alvin Rucker, Puerto Rico, 
Territorial Representative, U. S. Department of 
Labor. Esther Archer, Canton, Ohio—first Negro 
woman elected to city council. Esther D. Jackson, 
Columbus, Ohio—Chairman pro tem, Executive 
Board, Ohio YWCA. Arthur Boyd, Oklahoma— 
first Negro deputy sheriff, Oklahoma County. Dr. 
Charles S. Johnson, Nashville, Tenn.—first Negro 
president, Fisk University. William Lawrence, Suf- 
folk, Va.—first Negro member Virginia Board of 
Supervisors since Reconstruction Days. Vernice C. 
Gallimore, Milwaukee, Wisc.—police woman ap- 
pointed because of exceptional work among juvenile 
delinquents. 


SPECIAL AWARDS 


The following residents of Los Angeles, Calif., 
were cited during the year: Gertrude Reese Hicks— 
outstanding community leader; Ernie Mae Maxey— 
Negro member, Panel of Americans, University of 
California; Dr. Vada Somerville—noted civic leader; 
Dr. Ruth J. Temple—pioneer physician with Health 
Department; Marie Williams—for notable mission- 
ary work among hospital shut-ins, and Paul R. 


George Washington Edna Marie Dix, Lloyd Allen 
ibbs, Scholar: English Ferguson, 
Navy Citation Scholar: 


Williams, registered architect—commissioned to de- 
sign new $3,000,000 psychopathic hosptial. Mark 
Gibson, Denver, Colo.—won National Woodbury 
Award for public speaking. The following Howard 
University students won the $2,000 four-year scholar- 
ship given by the District Theaters Corporation: 
Jean Arkward, Sharon, Pa.; Marguerite A. Dotson, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dan H. Hegler, Jr., Memphis, Tenn.. 
and Marjorie Jones, Chicago, Ill. Dr. E. Franklin 
Frazier, Washington, D. C. — first Negro elected 
President, American Sociological Society. Edgar W. 
Horad, Washington, D .C.—won $125 award from 
Bureau of Census for designing mechanism attached 
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Public Speaking 


to map-making machine. James McIntosh, Wash. 
ington, D. C.—cited by Secretary of State and Gen. 
eral Eisenhower for thirty-years service, War De 
partment. George H. Rawls, Tallahassee, Fla—firg 
undergraduate to become “Alpha Man of the Year.” 
Prize-winners, Central Jurisdictional Speaking Cop. 
test, Methodist Church, Kankakee Shores, []- 
Henry H. Hines, Atlanta, Ga.; Gladys Teague, 
Shreveport, La.; Jacqueline Shaw, Baltimore, Md_, 
Willie Mae Broome, Gastonia, N. C. Lloyd 4 
Ferguson, Nashville, Tenn.; Marliene Green, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Wylma White, Beaumont, Texas, 
Phebora J. Woods, Atlanta, Ga.—founder of Metro. 
politan Association for the Colored Adult Blind 
(Community Chest agency, with 265 members); 
cited for earlier volunteer work among the blind, 
teaching crafts, industrial arts and Braille. Adrian 
Gordon, Chicago, IIl.—ten-year-old prodigy accepted 
as student, University of Chicago. Dr. Percy L. 
Julian, Chicago, Ill. — creative chemist. David 
W. Kellum, Chicago, Ill. — received first honor- 
ary degree awarded to a man by the Camp 
Fire Girls for outstanding work among the 
nation’s youth. K. Roderick O’Neal, Chicago — 
elected to membership, Chicago Chapter, American 
Institute of Architects. Maurice Fowler, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.—elected Lt. Governor, Hoosier Boys’ State. 
Richard C. McClain, Lawrence, Kan.—won Kappa 
Alpha Psi Scholarship Award. Anna G. Mouton, 
Opelousas, La.—first-prize winner, Negro essay con- 
test, National Tuberculosis Association. William H. 
Hastie, Governor, Virgin Islands — presided over 
opening session of Caribbean Commission confer- 


Richard C. Rachel H.C. Boone, Joseph Pelham, 
McClain, Scholar: Scholar: 
Scholar: Biochemistry Art, Music, 

All-Around Public Speaking 


ence; cited for distinguished service in Caribbean 
affairs. Althea Proctor, Bowie, Md.—first prize, 
college division, Negro essay contest, National Tu- 
berculosis Association. Florence Lesueur, Roxbury, 
Mass.—first woman president, Boston Branch, 
N.A.A.C.P. Helen J. Claytor, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
—only Negro Y.W.C.A. representative to 1947 Con- 
vention, Hangchow, China. Joseph Pelham, Flint, 
Mich.—co-winner Michigan State Championship 
Debate and Regional Champion in extempore 
speech. Raymond W. Cannon, Minneapolis, Minn. 
—member State F.E.P.C. Sidney Cuthbert, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—honored for twenty-eight years ser- 
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yice, St. Paul Athletic Club. Henry Thomas, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—member, Mayor’s Youth Welfare 
Committee. Ethel M. Williams, St. Paul, Minn.— 
member, County Welfare Board. Robert Blackwell, 
Kansas City, Mo.—Eagle Scout. Henry and Don 
Dillon, Kansas City, Mo.—Eagle Scouts. Clarence 
T. Hunter, St. Louis, Mo.—awarded James J. Hoey 
citation for exceptional work in interracial good- 
will, William Jackson, Columbia, Mo.—represented 
all Boy Scouts winning Gold Medal for Lifesaving, 
37th National Council Convention. William McCoy, 
Jr, Kansas City, Mo.—Eagle Scout. John M. Myles, 
Kansas City, Mo.—eight-year-old youth awarded 
scholarship to study piano at University of Kansas. 
Elwood E. Ranol, St. Louis Mo.—one of three prize 
winners, industrial publications contest, Greater St. 
Louis Community Chest. Helen L. Smith, Kansas 
City, Mo.—winner, Wings-Over-Jordan Scholarship. 
Dearmon Stewart, Kansas City, Mo.—first Negro 
granted electrical contractor’s license. Tom Caro- 
dine, Neb.—elected Mayor of Boys’ Town. Mrs. 
Clyde Coulter and Mrs. William Page, Lincoln, Neb 
—winners, annual yard-cleanup and beautification 
contest. Sullivan Davis, Hanover, N. J.—participant 
annual New York Horse Show, and exceptional 
trainer. Estelle Morris, Newark, N. J.—appointed 
by Mayor to Citizens Food Advisory Conservatior 
Committee, cited by National Committee. Herberi 
H. Tate, Newark, N. J—member, Board of Educa- 
tion. Verneal M. Austin, New York City—first Ne- 
gro member, Barbara Fritchie Post, American Legion 
George Baker, New York City—awarded scholarship 
to attend International Jamboree of Peace, Moisson. 
France. Ralph Coombs, New York City, awarded 
Presidential citation for thirty-five years’ service, 
U. S. Merchant Marine. Emerald Gartrelle-Adkins, 
New York City—elected President, P. T. A. Manumit 
School, Bucks County, Pa. Essay winners, Fire Pre- 
vention Week: Shelly Williams, Dolores Williams. 
Ruby Payne, and June Jacobs, New York City. 
Horace Lewis, Brooklyn, N. Y.—voted most popular 
youth at St. Vincent’s Home for Boys. Emory L. 
Russell, New York City—first Negro to become 
officer, Railway Mail Association. Ida Yarbrough. 
Albany, N. Y.—cited for work in interracial good- 
will. Dr. David D. Jones, Greensboro, N. C.—first 
Negro to head the National Association of School« 
of the Methodist Church. Harvey Jones, Ahoskie, 
N. C.—preferred cash award of $3,200, in lieu of 
Cadillac car, in order to improve his farm. Lacy 
Morrow, Efland, N. C.—first Negro member of ar 
Orange County Grand Jury. Louise Slade, Guil- 
ford, N. C.—first girl to operate a school bus in 
Guilford County. Edna M. Dix, Massillon, Ohio— 
English honors graduate, Washington High School. 
Israel Marshall, Cleveland, Ohio—awarded Church 
Civic League Scroll for outstanding service. James 
B. Simmons, Jr., Toledo, Ohio—first Negro member, 
City Council. Rachel H. Boone, Cranston, R. IL — 


placed highest in nation in National Board examina- 
tion in biochemistry. May B. Williamson, Provi- 
dence, R. I.—on Dean’s list of brilliant scholarship, 
Pembroke College, Brown University. Calvin Moody, 
and Lonnie Spencer, Milwaukee, Wisc.—cited by 
Mayor and Chief of Police for excellence in line of 


duty. 


John Finney, Los Angeles, Calif.—first Negro (at 
Compton Junior College) to play against a white 
college football team in Texas. John Ritchey, Los 
Angeles—first Negro member, Pacific Coast Base- 
ball League. Levi Jackson, New Haven, Conn.— 
Yale University’s brilliant grid star. Ronald B. James, 
Bridgeport, Conn.—first Negro to enter officially 
National Horse Show. William Mathis, Urbana, III. 
—national collegiate sprint star. Ike Owens, Cham- 
paign, Ill.—voted most outstanding player, Univer- 
sity of Illinois football squad. George Taliaferro, 
Bloomington, Ind.—picked for the Second Team 
Big Nine Conference. Linwood Sexton, Wichita, 
Kan. — selected by Associated Press, All-Missouri 
Valley Conference, as “one of U. of Wichita’s 
greatest backs of all times.” Thurman Boddie, An- 
dover, Mass.—cited for brilliant grid performances. 
Andover Prep. Chester M. Picrce, Glen Cove, L. 1. 
—grid star, elected class marshal, Harvard Univer- 
sity. Cited for outstanding grid performance, Uni- 
versity of Michigan: Gene Derricotte, Lenny Ford 
and Robert Mann. Horace Smith, Lansing, Mich.— 
Michigan State’s brilliant halfback. Harvey Grim- 
sley, New Brunswick, N. J.—outstanding football 
player, Rutgers University. Herbert McKinley, Or- 
ange, N. J. —quarter mile track champion. Ike Wil- 
liams, Trenton, N. J—champion of lightweight ring 
fighters. Eddie Fisher, Brooklyn, N. Y.—captain 
Brooklyn College football squad, awarded trophy 
for being “The most valuable player of all New 
York City colleges.” Jackie Robinson, Los Angeles— 
hailed as “Rookie of the Year.” Ray “Sugar” Robin- 
son, New York City—world welterweight cham- 
pion. Claude “Buddy” Young, New York City— 
outstanding football player, New York Yankees 
Marion Motley, Cleveland, Ohio—brilliant profes 
sional football player. Lewis E. Austin, Durham, 
N. C.—sponsored first football game between Negro 
and white teams, Durham. Ezzard Charles, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio—cited by Ring Magazine as light heavy 
champion. Richard A. Huston, Toledo, Ohio— 
selected outstanding football player, Annual Glass 
Bowl Classic; Toledo Blade plaque winner. Nick 
Johnson, Youngstown, Ohio—only Negro coach of 
white high school, Youngstown. Wallace Triplett 
and Dennis Hoggard, College Station, Pa.—first two 
Negro football squad members to play in Cotton 
Bowl Classic. Daniel Towler, Washington, Pa.— 
Washington-Jefferson grid star. James H. Hawkin« 
—inventor of new game called “hustle ball.” 
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BACK--TO--SCHOOL 


CAMPAIGN 


SEPTEMBER 5 - 12, 1948 

a nation-wide appeal to young people 
..- TO REMAIN IN SCHOOL 
“Sass TO RETURN TO SCHOOL 


“THE FUTURE IS YOURS — PLAN AND PREPARE!” 


for further information address 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


1133 Broadway 250 Auburn Avenue, N.E. 
New York 10, N. Y. Atlanta 3, Georgia 


$100 Poetry Prize + $50 Prese Prize 


ALBERT RALPH KORN, President of The American Literary 
Association, is offering an award of $100.00 for the best poem 
submitted. Any subject acceptable. Only one poem to be 
entered by each contestant. Poems not to exceed 24 lines. All 
poets residing in the U. S. A., Canada and Great Britain may 
compete. Manuscripts should be typewritten and carry name 
and address of contestant. No manuscripts returned. Poets 
should keep copy of their submission. Original poems only. 
Author retains all rights. The winner will be announced in Octo- 
ber, 1948, and award made then. Judges will be Marguerite 
Janvrin Adams, Leslie Nelson Jennings, Albert Ralph Korn. Mail 
all entries to P.O. Box 43, Lenox Hill Station, New York 21, N. Y. 
Clara Catherine Prince was founder of The American Literary 
Association and is at present Editor in Chief of The American 
Poetry Magazine, official publication of the Association. 


AALBERT RALPH KORN is also giving a $50.00 prize for an 
essay not exceeding 750 words on the subject, The Advantages 
of Clarity in Poetry. Judges will be Leslie Nelson Jennings and 
Albert Ralph Korn. Award will be made in December, 1948. 
Manuscripts should be typewritten and carry author's name and 
address. No material returned. Send all entries to P.O. Box 43, 
Lenox Hill Station, New York 21, N. Y. 
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